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593. Abel, T. M. The fifteenth annual —P 
of the Eastern Psychological Association. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1944, 57, 575-576—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


994. Abel, T. M. Proceedings of the fifteenth 
annual meeting of the Eastern Psychological Asso- 
ciation. Psychol. Bull., 1944, 41, 580-585.—S. Ross 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


595. Bentley], M. Tools and terms in recent 
researches. Amer. J. Psychol., 1944, 57, 577-579.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


596. Blair, M. M. Elementary statistics; with 
general applications. New York: Holt, 1944. Pp. 
xiv + 690. $3.50.—This general textbook is di- 
vided into the following parts: general methods, 
large sample analysis, time series analysis, small 
sample analysis, and curvilinear and multiple an- 
alysis. Detailed solutions of problems (126 work- 
sheets) are presented, as well as the usual tables of 
numerical values.—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


597. Chamberlin, T. C. The method of multiple 
working hypotheses. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1944, 59, 
357-362.—First published in 1897 in the Journal of 
Geology, the article points out that there have been 
three phases in the history of intellectual evolution 
with respect to the effort to think independently, or 
at least individually: the method of ruling theory, 
the method of working hypothesis, and the method 
of multiple working hypotheses. The first theory 
occupied a chief place during the infancy of investi- 
gation, the second differs in serving as a means of 
determining facts rather than as a proposition to be 
established, and the third theory is “tin some measure 
protected against the radical defect of the other two 
methods,” avoiding “‘the ease with which the hy- 
pothesis becomes a controlling idea.’’ The third 
method appears to be especially applicable to the 
field of geology.—E. Girden (Brooklyn). 


598. Conant, J. B. Science and the national 
welfare. J. higher Educ., 1944, 15, 399-406; 454.— 
The whole field of secular learning can be divided into 
accumulative knowledge, or what is roughly called 
science, philosophy, and poetry. Advance in science 
depends upon the number of first-class men engaged 
in scientific work, and no possible number of second- 
rate men will provide a substitute. The author 
recommends a broad national scholarship program 
instituted by the Federal Government for young 
men who give promise of outstanding achievement 
and leadership in science. For the most effective 
progress in applied science, there must be keen 
rivairy and competition among a number of strong 
and independent groups. The universities must 
provide fundamental scientific advances and the 
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trained men to apply them; but during the past 
quarter century American universities have been 
plagued by two evils: the system of making life 
appointments and the tendency to overburden men 
of ability with undergraduate teaching —M. Mur- 
phy (Pennsylvania). 


599. English, H. B. Illusion and error in person- 
alistic act psychology. Amer. J. Psychol., 1944, 57, 
563-565.—The author suggests that perceptual illu- 
sions can be adequately accounted for if the subject 
matter of psychology is held to be the acts of persons: 
“neither the epistemological concept of the fidelity 
of a mental copy to an objective reality (which can 
only be known by such copies) nor the more psycho- 
logical but limited concept of objective or subjective 
determination can provide us with an acceptable 
criterion of illusion and error: we must have recourse 
to the concept of personal relevance. Error and 
illusion are personal acts which either do not ade- 
quately meet the needs of the ‘actor’ or person or 
else instigate other personal acts that get the person 
into trouble with the milieu.”—D. E£. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


600. Ferguson, G.A. The applicability of quanti- 
tative method to psychological phenomena. Bull. 
Canad. psychol. Ass., 1944, 4, 54.—Abstract. 


601. Frisby, C. B. The training of occupational 
psychologists. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1944, 18, 
157-164.—A general outline is given of the proposed 
training programs for (1) those who wish to prepare 
themselves as occupational psychologists, (2) school 
masters who wish to add vocational counseling to 
their teaching responsibilities, and (3) industrial 
executives who wish to apply the methods of the 
psychologist to limited areas in industry. The es- 
tablishment of an organization similar in scope to a 
teaching hospital is recommended in order to supply 
the training required. After a review of the ex- 
perience of the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology, it is pointed out that the cost of tuition 
would be beyond many students. Such an organiza- 
tion would need to be subsidized, and the N.I.I.P. 
is considered to be best fitted to assume the re- 
sponsibility for the service.—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 


602. Gundlach, R. H. The 1944 meetings of the 
Western Psychological Association. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1944, 57, 576-577.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


603. Hearnshaw, L. S. [Dir.] First annual re- 
port of the Industrial Psychology Division, Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research, New 
Zealand. Wellington: Victoria University College, 
1943. Pp. 16. 1s.—[Abstracted review; original 
not seen.] The work of the newly organized 
Division is described, which has as its aims (1) re- 
search and the collection of information about all 
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matters affecting the human being in industry, (2) 
the spread of information about work done by 
industrial psychologists, and (3) the solution of 
special problems submitted to it. Research on 
absenteeism among 5,980 workers indicated that 
good human relationships within the firm is the 
most important factor in keeping the rate low. 
Research in ventilating and heating and a detailed 
job study are also reported.—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 

604. Hull, C. L. Joseph Jastrow: 1863-1944. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1944, 57, 581-585.—A summary 
of Jastrow’s life is presented, with a description of 
his chief contributions and an analysis of him as a 
person. Portrait.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


605. Marquis, D. G. Post-war reemployment 
prospects in psychology. Psychol. Bull., 1944, 41, 
653-663.—This article relates to the problem of the 
re-employment prospects during the period of occu- 
pational readjustment following the termination of 
the war. The basic data for the postwar plans of 
all psychologists are provided by the survey of 
January, 1944, by the Office of Psychological Per- 
sonnel. Other topics discussed in this article are 
estimation of postwar employment, postwar supply 
of psychologists, new employment opportunities, 
postwar salary levels, and graduate school enroll- 
ment.—S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


606. Schoenfeld, W. N. The treatment of multi- 
ple entries in analysis of variance with three criteria 
of classification. Amer. J. Psychol., 1944, 57, 500— 
508.—It is felt that the experimental design based 
on three criteria of classification is particularly 
appropriate for psychological research. The present 
paper is ‘‘to clarify the specific computational pro- 
cedure for the case and to demonstrate by means of 
a hypothetical experiment ‘the greater precision 
gained by taking account of multiple determina- 
tions.” The variance analysis is carried out, both 
taking account of and ignoring the individual scores, 
and with equal and unequal Ns in all cells.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


607. Schultze, F. E. O. Die psychophysischen 
Grundlagen des Immanenzproblems. (The psycho- 
physical bases of the immanence problem.) Arch. 
ges. Psychol., 1942-1943, 111, 288-387.—The ex- 
periential world is a projection and introjection of 
sensory perceptions which are immaterial with 
psychological bases. Structure, form, and truth 
are subjective and do not exist outside the individual. 
The world of experience is in the body of the indi- 
vidual, and experiential worlds are as many as there 
are psychical individuals who biologically are inde- 
pans of each other. Traditionally philosophers 

ave stated that in the beginning was the word, 
whereas psychologists have insisted on the primacy 
of fact. A scholarly picture of the world must take 
cognizance of both events and psychical phenomena. 
Philosophy provides the tools with which psychology 
must work in order to build a vealistic picture of the 
world.—C. L. Golightly (Washington, D. C.). 


608. Springbett, B. M. An electronic timing 
device. Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1944, 4, 60-61. 
—Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 629, 665. ] 
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NERVOUS SYSTEM 


609. Householder, A. S. The two-factor theory 
of nervous excitation with non-normal accommoda- 
tion. Bull. math. Biophys., 1944, 6, 157-161.—By 
introducing a parameter which vanishes when the 
accommodation is normal, the modifications in 
theoretical predictions when accommodation is non- 
normal are discussed, particularly in the case of 
stimulation by alternating currents. It is found that 
non-normality always has the effect of lowering the 
optimal amplitude of the alternating current, 
measured in units of the observed rheobase.—(Court- 
esy Bull. math. Biophys.). 


[See also abstracts 615, 630, 642, 647. ] 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


610. Betts, E. A. Visual and auditory discrimina- 
tion. Optom. Wkiy, 1944, 35, 1019-1022; 1045-1047; 
1075-1077; 1101-—1103.—Skill in both auditory and 
visual discrimination are essential to reading readi- 
ness. Word forms rather than recognition of sym- 
bols should be emphasized in the pre-reading period. 
Inadequate visual perception may be caused by 
defective vision, inadequate background of ex- 

rience, lack of mental maturity, associative learn- 
ing handicaps, or lack of training in observation. 
Perceptual skills may be measured by standardized 
tests or informal procedures and may be developed 
through systematic guidance. 31-item bibliography. 
—D. J. Shaad (Durham, N. C.). 


611. Bilto, E. W., & Peterson, G. E. The rela- 
tion between ear preference and hearing acuity. 
J. Speech Disorders, 1944, 9, 123-125.—‘‘These data 
indicate that for a group of unselected subjects there 
is no significant relationship between ear preference 
and difference in auditory acuity between the two 
ears.""—C. V. Hudgins (Harvard). 


612. Byram, G. M. The physical and photo- 
chemical basis of visual resolving power. Part I: 
The distribution of illumination in retinal images. 
J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1944, 34, 571-591.—“The main 
purpose of this paper has been to develop equations 
giving the distribution of illumination in foveal 
images, to apply them to certain tests of the illumi- 
nation discrimination theory of visual acuity, and 
to derive from them visual acuity equations for high 
brightness levels." An appendix contains calcula- 
tions for (1) intensities in a grating test object, (2) 
the nature of an optical image, (3) chromatic aberra- 
tion in the eye, and (4) the monochromatic aberra- 
tions.— L. A. Riggs (Brown). 


613. Dunlap, K. Alleged binocular color mixing. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1944, 57, 559-563.—An apparatus 
permitting binocular mixture of transmitted light is 
described. Wratten filters F. 29 (red), B. 48 (green), 
and C-5, 47 (blue) were used. The apparatus gives 
the observer a colored field, the center section of 
which is produced by the binocular fusion of the 
two stimulating fields. Observations were made with 
the same colored filters in front of each eye, as well 
as with R in front of one and G or B in front of the 
other. Typically the R-G binocular stimulation 
first induced rivalry, then a Y or O in the center 
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section; this soon faded in saturation. However, 
the observers also reported Y, O, Y-G, etc. for R-R 
and G-G stimulation. The higher the brightness, 
the more uniform the results. Y appeared from 
the R-G observation in about one half the time re- 
quired to obtain it from the R-R or G-G stimulation. 
The explanation is sought in the principles of color 
adaptation and the tendency at high intensities 
for all colors to approach white, as well as in a 
binocular factor.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


614. Fest, T. B. Hearing aids: recent develop- 
ments. J. Speech Disorders, 1944, 9, 135-146.— 
The author, following correspondence with manu- 
facturers of hearing aids, conferences with repre- 
sentatives of manufacturers, personal examination 
of the instruments, conferences with wearers, and 
research in the literature in the field, examines the 
objectives, progress, and obstacles hindering the 
progress of developments in the field of hearing-aid 
and distribution —C. V. Hudgins (Har- 
vard). 


615. Granit, R. Stimulus intensity in relation to 
excitation and pre- and post-excitatory inhibition in 
isolated elements of mammalian retinae. J. 
Physiol., 1944, 103, 103-118.—In the pure rod- 
retina of guinea pigs, an overwhelming majority of 
the elements merely discharge to the onset of illumi- 
nation. In the mixed retina of cats, the great ma- 
jority give an on-off response. The relative pre- 
ponderance of on- and off-discharges in isolated on- 
off elements of the cat varies with stimulus intensity. 
Post-excitatory inhibition is an extended suppression 
of activity, found in all types of elements, followin 
stimulation of a single element, especially mentor | 
after a strong stimulus. Pre-excitatory inhibition 
(PIII of the electroretinogram) has a briefer latent 
period than excitation and occurs in purest form in 
the off-elements which are silenced by illumination 
and activated on cessation of illumination. It leads 
to suppression of the off-effect by re-illumination. 
In most elements, it is merely a temporary block 
preceding re-excitation. The influence of light 
adaptation on the discharges of the different ele- 
ments is discussed, and the differences in distribu- 
tion of excitation and pre- and post-excitatory in- 
hibition are considered in the light of an extended 
duplicity theory.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


616. Hansen, B. F. The application of sound 
discrimination tests to functional articulatory de- 
fectives with normal heari J. Speech Disorders, 
1944, 9, 347-355.—“‘Three tests of sound discrimina- 
tion, the Seashore Measure of Timbre, the Travis- 
Glaspey Speech Sound Discrimination Test, and a 
new Test of Vowel Discrimination, were applied to 
three experimental groups having normal hearing 
acuity: untrained functional articulatory defectives, 
functional articulatory defectives who had received 
clinical therapy, and normal speakers. Using small 
sample techniques it was found that: (a) untrained 
defectives did not differ significantly from normal 
speakers in sound discrimination ability as here 
measured; (6) trained defectives did not differ sig- 
nificantly from untrained defectives in this ability; 
and (c) trained defectives did not differ significantly 
from normal speakers in this ability.”"— F. W. Finger 


(Virginia). 
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617. Headlee, C. R. An objective study of pain 
using the conditioned response technique. Proc. 
Ind. Acad. Sci., 1943, 53, 147-148.—Abstract. 

618. Johannesson, J. Psychologische Untersuch- 
ungen tiber binauralen Effekt. (Psychological in- 
vestigations on the binaural effect.) Arch. ges. 
Psychol., 1942-1943, 111, 225-287.—The research 
apparatus used in these experiments consisted of 
ordinary electromagnetic headphones, the sound 
intensity of which was regulated through varying the 
discharged voltage of the generators to which they 
were attached. The author reports that the stimuli 
causing symptoms of fatigue in auditory areas act 
upon the central nervous system rather than upon 
the periphery of the sound receiving apparatus. 
A newly discovered reflex stimulus, impulsive rather 
than permanent, predisposes the organism to move- 
ment, especially eye movement. This theory of tone 
perception coincides with the fatigue hypothesis of 
v. Békésy, inasmuch as both theories assert the pre- 
cedence of sound, but it differs in that it removes the 
precedence of sound from the peripheral apparatus 
to the central area. Reflex sound changes embrace 
the entire motor apparatus and are especially sig- 
nificant in relation to the muscular movements of the 
eye. Considerations of tone intensity and of whether 
the stimulus lies in the right or left ear seem to 
correspond but in reality do not.—C. L. Golightly 
(Washington, D. C.). 

619. Livingston, P. C. Visual problems of aerial 
warfare. II. “Day”: studies in photopic vision. 
Lancet, 1944, 247, 67-73.—In spite of heterophoria, 
certain flying personnel manifest no difficulty in 
judging distances owing to a developmental adjust- 
ment to the deficiency which proves correct as long 
as the pattern of the deficiency remains the same. 
“The differences in sensitivity which are apparent 
between subjects affected by refractive errors pro- 
vide a measure of the discriminating power of the 
visual cortex and an indication of poise in the brain 
as a whole.” The practice of opticians to give 
glasses with the smallest cylinders, of less than 
+0.75 D., to cases suffering from minor degrees of 
astigmatism is a correct one on the grounds of the 
psychological help thus provided. Others with a 
distance visual acuity of 6/18 in each uncorrected 
eye suffer from intense discomfort when given 
glasses; the cause of it is seen in the brain, not in the 
eye. Problems developing from the use of goggles, 
spectacles, contact lenses, and the protection from 

lare are discussed. Effects of heterophoria are 
interpreted as the need for additional energy for an 
act that hitherto has functioned subconsciously. 
The resulting discomfort and irritability may de- 
velop into a neurosis. “Apparently a greater dis- 
turbance results when a reflex action of subconscious 
level becomes raised to the level of consciousness 
than when a state of fatigue develops within a sys- 
tem normally under volitional control."’ In alti- 
tudes beyond 35,000 ft., the passage of nitrogen 
bubbles into the tissue seems to be connected with 
characteristic defects in the visual field. The con- 
traction of the visual field may be the effect of 
spasmodic conditions in the cerebral vascular sys- 
tem.— F. Wyatt (McLean Hospital). 

620. Luckiesh, M. t, vision and seeing. 
New York: Van Nostrand, 1944. Pp. xiv + 323. 
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$4.50.—Poor seeing conditions contribute signifi- 
cantly to loss of efficiency at work, poor safety 
records, and the prevalence of eye defects. Tech- 
niques for the production and measurement of arti- 
ficial light have now been advanced to a point where 
new fields of seeing engineering are opened up. 
These fields include illumination engineering and an 
understanding of human vision. The pertinent 
facts about each are set down in nontechnical 
language. Many explanatory charts and diagrams 
appear in the text. The work is summarized in a 
chapter containing 100 questions and answers on the 
subject of seeing.—L. A. Riggs (Brown). 


621. MacAdam, D. L., Jones, L. A., & others. 
The concept of color. Amer. J. Optom., 1944, 21, 
364-374.—This is an abridgment of material from 
the Colorimetry Report of the Optical Society of 
America, published in the 1943 Journal of that 
organization (see 18: 411.).—M. R. Stoll (American 
Optical Co.). 

622. Miller, G. A., & Garner, W. R. Effect of 
random presentation on the psychometric function: 
implications for a quantal theory of discrimination. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1944, 57, 451-467.—The problem 
of the present study was to compare the relative 
adequacy of the phi-gamma and quantal hypotheses 
as descriptive of the facts of pitch and loudness 
discrimination. Using the standard quantal pro- 
cedure, the size of the quantum for loudness dis- 
crimination was determined. When a random 
order of presentation of the stimuli prevented the 
observer from setting up a stable quantal criterion, 
it was found that the data approached the phi- 
gamma function. The goodness of fit of the ob- 
tained data to the phi-gamma and to the quantal 
hypothesis was determined by the chi-square tech- 
nique; for O, the P values were .26 (“good”) and .03 
(“unacceptable”) for the quantal and phi-gamma 
hypotheses respectively; for O, they were .92 
(“superlative”) and .45 (“good”). “A similar anal- 
ysis was made of data on pitch discrimination, 
where variability in the criterion could be attributed 
to the lack of experience of O with the quantal 
method. The effect of combining data taken under 
different conditions and from different Os is seen to 
be an alteration of the quantal function which con- 
forms more adequately to the phi-gamma function. 
It is suggested that discrimination is truly quantal in 
character, but that this step-wise function is ob- 
scured by the introduction of any other variables. 
The changing criterion and combination of heteroge- 
neous data are two examples.”"—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


623. Millis, J. W. Depth perception as an aid in 
the selection of fighter pilots. J. Aviat. Med., 1944, 
15, 328-339.—Good depth perception is essential 
for fighter pilots and aerial gunners. The author 
states that students who had difficulty in qualifying 
on the depth perception test were found, without 
exception, to be below average in flying ability. 
Ground and aerial gunnery scores and depth percep- 
tion scores (Howard apparatus) for 1,200 students 
are exhibited in scatter diagrams. The correlations 
are poor. It is concluded that ‘‘depth perception, 
in addition to analytical observation of the student, 
is a distinct aid in the selection of students for flying 
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training and their subsequent gunnery training.'’’"— 
A. Chapanis (U. S. Army Air Forces). 

624. Moon, P., & Spencer, D. E. Visual data 
applied to lighting design. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1944, 
34, 605-617.—Curves have been fitted to existing 
visual data on (a) minimum perceptible contrast 
and (}) threshold visual angle. There seems to be 
no optimal value of helios, since vision continues 
indefinitely to improve as the light intensity is 
increased. An expression for a sort of “relative 
visibility’’ is presented for the purpose of stating the 
effectiveness of any system of lighting.— L. A. Riggs 
(Brown). 

625. Pauls, M. D. The role of the college and 
university hearing clinic. J. Speech Disorders, 1944, 
9, 357-361.—The requirements of an effective hear- 
ing clinic and its integration with a broader clinical 
oe are outlined, with specific reference to the 

pecial Education Clinic of Indiana State Teachers 
College.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

626. Peterson, G. E. The pure tone screen test 
of hearing. J. Speech Disorders, 1944, 9, 114—120.— 
The author describes a technique developed for 
administering pure tone screen tests of hearing 
known as the “sweep check method.” Results ob- 
tained from 3,393 public school children are pre- 
sented.—C. V. Hudgins (Harvard). 

627. Rashevsky, N., & Brown, V. Contributions 
to the mathematical biophysics of visual aesthetics. 
Bull. math. Biophys., 1944, 6, 163—168.—An expres- 
sion for the intensity of central excitation corre- 
sponding to the perception of an angle is derived. 
A general expression for the aesthetic value of certain 
types of polygonal patterns is derived therefrom and 
compared with experimental values obtained by the 
rank order method. The theory is found to agree 
with the experiment within a limit of about 10%.— 
(Courtesy Bull. math. Biophys.). 

628. Rowland, W. M., & Sloan, L. L. The rela- 
tive merits of red and white light of low intensity for 
adapting the eyes to darkness. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1944, 34, 601-604.—Dark adaptation curves were 
determined with a 1° white stimulus located in the 
nasal field 15° from the point of fixation. Under 
these conditions, pre-exposure to 58 millilamberts of 
red light obtained by the use of a good red filter 
was equivalent to pre-exposure to 1.5 millilamberts 
of white light. Similarly, 12 millilamberts of red 
light obtained by the use of standard red dark- 
adapter goggles were equivalent to 3 millilamberts 
of white light. These results are at variance with 
those of Lowry, who measured the adaptation time 
required to see a centrally fixated test field of very 
low brightness. Under his conditions, Lowry had 
found no merit in the use of red light for preadapta- 
tion.— L. A. Riggs (Brown). 

629. Sloan, L. L. The Eastman color-tempera- 
ture meter used as an anomaloscope. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1944, 34, 618-620.—The color-temperature 
meter may be used as a screening test for the detec- 
tion of color weakness. Its effectiveness is similar 
to those of other anomaloscopes. It is thought that 
a group test using this procedure might be developed 
by the use of lantern slides — L. A. Riggs (Brown). 

630. Stone, L. S. Functional polarization in 
retinal development and its reestablishment in re- 
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generating retinae of rotated eyes. Proc. 
Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1944, 57, 13-14.—If a right 
or left eye of the salamander is rotated 180° in situ 
without destroying the optic nerve or blood supply, 
the visuomotor responses are such as would indicate 
functional reversal of the four quadrants of the 
retina. This result confirms previously published 
data by Sperry. If an eye is excised and rotated 180° 
before implantation, functional reversal of all quad- 
rants will be found when sufficient time for regenera- 
tion of the optic nerve has elapsed. This result, 
together with others of similar import, proves that 
functional visuomotor patterns are different in each 
retinal quadrant. Polarization has occurred. Ex- 
periments designed to ascertain when polarization 
takes place in the developing salamander are now 
being made. At this time it is clear that polarization 
takes place between the late tail bud stage and the 
time when retinal layers appear—C. P. Stone 
(Stanford). 


631. Sullivan, E.M. Auditory acuity and its rela- 
tion to defective speech. J. Speech Disorders, 1944, 
9, 127-130.—The author found that approximately 
18% of 25,000 pupils in a public school system had a 
“high frequency hearing loss’ (4,000 cps or above) 
of 10 db or greater and 5% had a ‘“‘low frequency 
loss’’ (below 4,000 cps). The percentage of high 
frequency loss in the total population was as great 
as that found among 1,500 speech-defective pupils 
in the same population. Hence there appeared to 
be no relationship between speech defects and hear- 
ing loss.—C. V. Hudgins (Harvard). 


632. Tresselt, M. E. Time errors in successive 
comparison of simple visual objects. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1944, 57, 555-558.—"‘The present study 
extends the writer’s analysis of time-errors with 
visual extents (lines) and areas (squares). The 
hypothesis has been advanced that if the objects are 
heterogeneous they do not lend themselves to as- 
similation, and the negative time-error will result; 
if homogeneous, they do lend themselves to assimila- 
tion and tend to give either the positive or negative 
time-error according to the relation of the back- 
ground to the objects inspected and compared. The 
large square designs produced a positive time-error, 
as was predicted from their homogeneity. The 
small squares gave a negative error which might be 
explained by the detachment from the frame pro- 
duced by size. These results may be interpreted as 
supporting the original hypothesis.’"—D. E. Johann- 
sen (Skidmore). 


633. Utley, J. The relation between speech 
sound discrimination and percentage of hearing loss. 
J. Speech Disorders, 1944, 9, 103-113.—Fifty-one 
hard-of-hearing pupils were tested to determine their 
ability to discriminate between pairs of monosyl- 
lables which were identical with the exception of a 
single consonant or vowel. One word of each pair 
was read as the pupils listened by means of a group 
hearing-aid. Check lists containing the paired 
words were supplied, and the pupils checked the 
correct word as it was spoken by the administrator. 
Pure-tone audiograms were available for each of the 
pupils. Results showed a high positive correlation 
(.85—.88) between scores on the word discrimination 
tests and scores representing percent hearing for 
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speech as calculated from the pure-tone audiograms. 
—C. V. Hudgins (Harvard). 


[See also abstracts 599, 648, 650, 654, 772, 781, 792. ] 


LEARNING, CONDITIONING, 
INTELLIGENCE 


(incl. Attention, Thought) 


634. Bramwell, B. S. The Order of Merit: the 
holders and their kindred. Eugen. Rev., 1944, 36, 
84-91.—The Order of Merit to reward meritorious 
service in the navy and army and in the advance- 
ment of art, literature, and science has been awarded 
to 70 men since it was founded in 1902. An incom- 
plete analysis of the holders of the award discloses 
the following facts: They came from normal Vic- 
torian families, averaging 5.75 children per family. 
More than half of them were eldest sons. The mili- 
tary holders lived to an average age of 77, the 
civilians to 81 years. Asa group they were probably 
below average in sports and athletics. The 14 
military families all produced offspring, but among 
the civilian families, 15 were childless, 5 had one 
child each, and 11 had two children each. This 
low fertility is attributed in large part to psycho- 
logical causes. About one in four had fathers of 
eminence, while a large number had sons who be- 
came eminent. The possible influence of an in- 

ing teacher is suggested —G. C. Schwesinger 
war Relocation Authority). 


635. Gordon, K. The natural history and be- 
havior of the western chipmunk and the mantled 
ground squirrel. Oregon St. Monogr. Stud. Zool., 
1943, No. 5. Pp. 104.—The data reported in this 
monograph include many excerpts from the litera- 
ture but stem, in the main, from naturalistic observa- 
tions and field experiments by the author carried 
out systematically over a number of years and in a 
variety of places. The behavioral data pertain to 
individual maintenance, ecology, reproduction, fam- 
ily aggregations, territorial holdings, hierarchies of 
domination, communication, maturation, tempera- 
ment, perseverance, and educability. For the study 
of educability, special adaptations of conventional 
discrimination problem boxes and mazes, pull-in 
devices, and detours about obstacles were employed. 
5-page bibliography.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 


636. Herold, C. M. Psychophysiology; the con- 
cept of drive and the pleasure principle. Psycho- 
anal. Quart., 1944, 13, 418-429.—The study of 
conditioned reflexes becomes useful for psychology 
only with the introduction into it of the concept of 
the pleasure principle, since all behavior of animals 
and human beings springs from the tendency to 
achieve pleasure and avoid pain. Thus, the ob- 
jective findings of the physiologist could then be 
translated into subjective psychological language 
and vice versa. The basic role of the pleasure 
principle in psychic functioning should serve to 
permit a psychological interpretation of otherwise 
mechanical descriptions of nervous functioning. 
The psychoanalytic concept of specific goal-directed 
drive energies which determine behavior is at vari- 
ance with all other scientific concepts of energy and 
obstructs co-operation between analysts and physi- 
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ologists and biologists. A revision of psychoanalytic 
theory of drives by a substitution of motivation 
through stimulation would permit such co-operation. 
—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


637. Jayne, C. D. A study of the learning and 
retention of materials presented by lecture and by 
silent film. J. educ. Res., 1944, 38, 47-58.—In- 
formational gains made by freshman general science 
pupils listening to a lecture were compared with 
gains made by seeing a silent motion picture pre- 
senting the same material. Gains retained over 
periods of from 3 to 15 weeks were also compared. 
The immediate gain was significantly larger from 
lecture than from film presentation. The lecture 
gains remained greater during the period covered by 
the study; but the significance of the difference 
between the results of the two procedures, as shown 
by the critical ratio, became less with the passage 
of time. It is suggested that the increased learning 
which comes from the use of visual materials, as 
frequently reported, is not due to the visual experi- 
ence alone but rather to an addition of the visual 
aid to other teaching procedures—M. Murphy 
(Pennsylvania). 

638. Karwoski, T. F., Gramlich, F. W., & Arnott, 
P. Psychological studies in semantics: I. Free 
association reactions to words, drawings, and 
objects. J. soc. Psychol., 1944, 20, 233-247.— 
Twenty-five items were presented serially: to 40 
subjects, objects were shown; to 40 subjects, draw- 
ings of the same objects; and to 40 subjects, the 
names of the objects. The processes underlyin 
word associations to the 3 kinds of stimuli socnutel 
to be similar in kind. However, responses to objects 
and drawings tended to be of a dynamic or opera- 
tional nature, while responses to words were chiefly 
static, i.e., names of associated responses. Further, 
reaction time to words was fastest; reaction to draw- 
ings, slowest. The differences in reaction time are 
ascribed to the necessity for an intermediate step 
preceding response to objects and drawings.— F. W. 
Finger (Virginia). 

639. Nascher, I. L. The aging mind. Med. Rec., 
N. Y., 1944, 157, 669-671.—The changes and altera- 
tions of psychological and physiological functioning 
accompanying the progressive advance of old age 
are discussed in relation to memory, fatiguability, 
retention of out-moded patterns of behavior, loss of 
adaptability to changing conditions, increase in 
fantasy life, and the development of emotional 
aberrations.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


640. Sal y Rosas, F. Observaciones con el test 
de la atenci6én de Valdizfén. (Findings from Valdi- 
zan’s test of attention.) Lima: Sanidad de Gobierno 
y Policia, 1944. Pp. 24.—Valdizan’s test of atten- 
tion is a cancellation test of the intensity and stabil- 
ity of voluntary attention. The task calls for cancel- 
lation of some zeros but not of others, depending 
on order of appearance. The investigation was 
performed with 195 subjects over 20 years of age, 
the majority being 25-30. Performance within the 
time limit dropped with increasing age. A typical 
fatigue effect appears in all curves.—H. D. Spoerl 
(Jeffersonville, Vt.). 


[See also abstracts 597, 617, 652, 746, 805, 815, 833. ] 
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MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 
(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


641. Albritton, E. C. Physiological techniques, 
with standard values and judgment of evidence; 
a manual for students. (Rev. ed.) Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Edwards Bros., 1944. Pp. 223. $3.50. 

642. Barcroft, J. The development of function 
in the mammalian organism. Not. Proc. roy. 
Instn, 1939-1941, 31, 485-497.—In the earliest de- 
velopment of movement as instanced in the fetus 
of the sheep, the first reactions to stimulation are 
local; they then spread over the whole body, after- 
wards becoming differentiated and localized again. 
Single spasmodic twitches are following by rhythmic 
twitches. These jerky movements are replaced by 
more purposeful ones, such as those of a postural 
nature. A condition of rigidity follows, resembling 
decerebrate rigidity. Finally there is a state of more 
or less complete inhibition produced by the sup- 
pression of all movement through the action of the 
forebrain. But movement is immediately restored 
by exposure of the fetus to the air—M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge). 

643. Bitterman, M. E. Fatigue defined as re- 
duced efficiency. Amer. J. Psychol., 1944, 57, 569- 
573.—The author argues that fatigue may yet be 
defined as a general characteristic of organic func- 
tioning. The definition offered is that fatigue is ‘‘a 
reduction in efficiency ... resulting from con- 
tinued work and reversible by rest.”” Efficiency can 
be measured in terms of expended effort relative to 
the output (performance). In the case of physical 
work, effort will be measurable in terms of meta- 
bolic cost; output, in physical achievement. With 
mental work, since metabolic cost is not a sensitive 
enough index, effort might be measured in terms of 
muscular tension; levels of performance would be 
stated in arbitrary units —D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 

644. Gundlach, R. H. The mechanism of monocu- 
lar accommodation in man. Psychol. Bull., 1944, 41, 
634-639.—The writer discusses the evidence relating 
to Helmholtz’ theory of monocular accommodation. 
He presents the major view in opposition to this 
theory, namely that of Tscherning and his pupils.— 
S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

645. Hemingway, A. A physiological investiga- 
tion of the events occurring when changing from 
oxygen to air at 35,000 feet. J. Aviat. Med., 1944, 
15, 298-303.—Thirty-one subjects were observed 
in a decompression chamber during acute anoxia 
produced by separation from the oxygen supply 
at a simulated altitude of 35,000 feet. Inability to 
write occurred, on the average, in 73 seconds. A 
marked rise in pulse rate and alterations in electro- 
cardiogram records were found. It is concluded that 
there is practically no danger in the use of this type 
of anoxia demonstration for teaching purposes.—A. 
Chapanis (U. S. Army Air Forces). 

646. Hofstetter, H.W. A comparison of Duane’s 
and Donders’ tables of the amplitudes of accommo- 
dation. Amer. J. Optom., 1944, 21, 345-363.—When 
Donders’ values for the amplitude of accommodation 
are recalculated to compensate for differences in- 
troduced by his measurement from the nodal point 
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in contrast to Duane’s measurement from the 
spectacle plane, and when Duane’s curves for 
binocular accommodation are substituted for those 
based on monocular measurements, it appears that 
Donders’ values are in general higher than those of 
Duane. This invalidates Duane’s explanation that 
Donders had not made adequate allowance for 
latent hyperopia. Differences in their findings for 
ages below 20 are probably due to relative inaccura- 
cies of measurement when the near point is very 
close; differences between the ages of 40 and 60 
may be consequent upon differences in target dis- 
tance, for Duane corrected patients to bring their 
near points within 50 cm., while Donders apparently 
offered a more effective stimulus for maximum ac- 
commodation by correcting to bring near points 
within 22 cm. For other age groups, the investiga- 
tors arrived at essentially similar results, but the 
data do not justify use of any specific curve to 
represent change of amplitude with age—M. R. 
Stoll (American Optical Co.). 


647. Jost, H., & Sontag, L.W. The genetic factor 
in autonomic nervous system function. Psychosom. 
Med., 1944, 6, 308-310.—Six pairs of monozygotic 
twins and many pairs of siblings within the age range 
of 6-12 years provided measurements of reclining 
volar conductance and pulse pressure, salivation, 
heart period, respiration rate, vasomotor persistence 
time, and palmar standing skin resistance. Com- 
parisons showed twins to be more alike than siblings. 
“Correlations of the scores of pairs of twins, pairs of 
siblings and matched unrelated children show the 
correlations for the twins highest, siblings next and 
unrelated least.”” The findings suggest that an 
autonomic constitution may be at least partially 
inherited.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 


648. Lancaster, W. B. Present status of eye 
exercises for improvement of visual function. Arch. 
Ophthal., Chicago, 1944, 32, 167-172.—The notion 
that eye exercises have value because they result in 
strengthening of muscles is erroneous. The value 
lies in developing skills in ocular performance, and 
in building up a fund of relevant experience which 
permits the individual to make more effective inter- 
pretations of his visual sensations. Examples are 
cited. Training of color-blinds has resulted in their 
learning to pass tests, although the color blindness 
remains; experiments have demonstrated that periph- 
eral acuity improves with training, that speed of 
recognition can be enormously improved, and that 
individuals can become adapted to lenses which 
distort their normal space perception. Similarly, 
in more typical cases of orthoptic training, skilled 
motor and sensory responses are substituted for 
inefficient and inadequate responses as a result of 
directed learning procedures. Successes with un- 
orthodox methods depend upon recognition of the 
importance of teaching how to see most efficiently, 
with recognition of the cerebral as well as the sen- 
sory aspect of seeing—M. R. Stoll (American Op- 
tical Co.). 


649. Levy, D. M. On the problem of movement 
restraint; tics, stereotyped movements, hyperac- 
tivity. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1944, 14, 644-671.— 
Experiments performed on the head-shaking of 
chickens in cages of different size indicate that re- 
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straint of movement is the causative factor. An 
examination of the weaving tic of horses, the head- 
bobbing of bears, and the stereotyped movements of 
animals in the zoo seemed to show that, when restric- 
tion was sufficient to prevent locomotion, the tic 
occurred; however, when locomotion was possible 
under conditions of restraint, the stereotyped move- 
ments occurred. Head-rolling and similar rhythmical 
head movements in infants are analogous to the 
head-shakes of chickens, etc. and are in some cases 
related to restraint of movement in the crib or to 
monotony. Related to restraint of movement in 
children are hyperactivity and sudden release of 
pent-up movement. Absence of restive behavior or 
emotional outburst among children subject to 
binding restraints, such as swaddling clothes or 
cradle boards, is explained as a modification of 
activity before it had been exercised sufficiently to 
represent a real need. The reactions to restraint 
against finger-sucking varied, the most violent reac- 
tions being elicited by the elbow splint—R. E. 
Perl (New York City). 


650. Mounsey, C., & Peterson, G. E. The rela- 
tionship of ear preference to other laterality charac- 
teristics. J. Speech Disorders, 1944, 9, 121-123.— 
Forty-five subjects were tested for ear preference by 
having them listen to a tone from an earphone 
mounted on a stand in a position which enabled 
them to use either ear. The criterion for ear prefer- 
ence was three consecutive trials in which the same 
ear was used. The data were compared with other 
data obtained from tests for laterality of eyes, 
hands, and feet in the same subjects. The data 
indicate that there is a small positive correlation 
between ear preference and other laterality charac- 
teristics —C. V. Hudgins (Harvard). 


651. Ryan, T. A. Varieties of fatigue. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1944, 57, 565-569.—The author feels that 
the concept of fatigue has been unduly limited by 
the tendency to describe it exclusively in behavioral 
terms. The difficulties in using the word to refer 
exclusively to decrement in output are summarized. 
It is suggested that a more fruitful method would be 
to classify the varieties of fatigue reported by the 
subject and then to correlate each of these intro- 
spective reports with its corresponding task or 
working condition. A preliminary attempt of this 
sort is presented.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


652. Scheinfeld, A. The Kallikaks after thirty 
years. J. Hered., 1944, 35, 299-264.—The validity 
of criteria of Goddard’s 1912 study is re-examined 
as to point of departure, controls, attention to 
environmental factors, appraisal of phenotypes, 
evaluation of data, and the like. Doubts are cast on 
the validity of the evidence for paternity of the 
tavern girl’s feeble-minded child designated as 
Martin Kallikak, Jr., and the investigator’s tech- 
niques for ascertaining and classifying mental types 
and characters of the various Kallikaks are ques- 
tioned. The possibility of environmental communi- 
cation rather than biological transmission of the 
Kallikak traits is discussed; also, the one-sided 
distribution of supposedly recessive, feeble-minded- 
ness-producing genes to the “bad”’ line and none 
whatever to the “good” line, etc. A 1944 inter- 
pretation of the 1912 study would probably stress 
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the interoperation of genetic and environmental 
factors in the production of traits.—G. C. Schwesinger 
(War Relocation Authority). 

653. Shure, l. Il. Strabismus in adults; analysis 
of operative results in 65 cases. Arch. Ophthal., 
Chicago, 1944, 32, 113-119.—Sixty-five healthy 
males, between the ages of 18 and 39, were operated 
on in an attempt to correct strabismus, and simple 
orthoptic exercises were instituted 48 hours later 
and were continued twice daily for a total of 12 to 
32 treatments. Binocular depth perception was 
achieved by 20 of the group, and 17 others demon- 
strated lesser degrees of fusion. Cosmetic effects 
were satisfactory in all cases, but additional surgery 
was sometimes necessary to achieve this end result. 
Only one case complained of persistent, annoying 
diplopia, although most experienced temporary 
diplopia when the bandage was first removed from 
the operated eye. The psychological advantages 
associated with the mere cosmetic improvement 
justify the surgical procedure, even where attain- 
ment of binocular vision cannot be anticipated.— 
M. R. Stoll (American Optical Co.). 

654. Travis, R. C. Perception and bodily adjust- 
ment under changing ro acceleration: a new 
technique. Amer. J. Psychol., 1944, 57, 468-481.— 
“The primary purpose of this paper is to describe a 
new apparatus and technique for producing and 
recording accelerative movements in the rotation- 
chair and to record experiments carried out with 
it... .”" The apparatus permits the study of the 
accuracy of the observer's perception of the direc- 
tion of movements and the adequacy of his adjust- 
ment when instructed to keep his body motionless. 
Seven different periods of motion and one immobile 
period were used; the periods of motion varied in 
duration, magnitude, and acceleration. Three trials 
blindfolded and 3 with the eyes open were given to 
determine the perception of direction. Subjects were 
100 college men and 99 college women; scores were 
in percentage of a perfect score. Results were : (1) 
blindfolded, men’s mean = 51, women’s = 47, CR 
= 2.4; (2) with vision, men’s mean = 81, women’s 
= 77, CR = 2.9. Ten trials were made of S’s ac- 
curacy in compensating for motion. The results 
showed a steady improvement during the 10 trials, 
with small sex differences in iavor of the women and 
greater variability for the men. It is clear that these 
two performances demand different skills: r between 
maintaining bodily orientation and perception of 
motion without visual cues = —.13; with visual 
cues, ~.06. It is suggested that these techniques 
offer promise for the selection of flying personnel.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


[See also abstracts 611, 630, 634, 638, 639, 640, 680, 
2 pe 714, 715, 775, 776, 777, 791, 805, 831, 833, 
835. 
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655. Arnold, M. B. On the mechanism of sug- 
gestion and hypnosis. Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 
1944, 4, 53-54.—Abstract. 

656. Bernfeld, S., & Bernfeld, S. C. Freud’s 
early childhood. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1944, 8, 107- 
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115.—Autobiographical fragments occurring in sev- 
eral of Freud's writings are here assembled and 
presented in seminarrative form. The attempt is 
made, not to psychoanalyze Freud, but to present 
his own analysis of his early childhood.—W. A. 
Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 


657. Eidelberg, L. A further contribution to the 
study of slips of the tongue. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1944, 25, 8-13.—Slips of the tongue constitute a 
defense against infantile wishes of the id. These 
are of a twofold character: instinctual fusion seekin 
gratification turned against the self, and the mobi- 
lization of the opposite type of instinctual fusion. 
The defense is initiated. by infantile experiences lead - 
ing to an anticipation of defeat of the satisfaction 
of infantile wishes. The mobilization of an opposite 
type of fusion substitutes sexual for aggressive 
wishes or vice versa. By turning instinctual fusion 
against the self, an active instinctual aim becomes 
passive and vice versa. Thus two types of nar- 
cissistic mortification may occur, one from the 
symptom itself, the other from the defeat of the ego 
alone rather than of the total personality. In 
projection, narcissistic mortification from the id is 
denied but accepted from the infantile superego, the 
reverse of what occurs in introjection—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

658. Emch, M. On ‘the need to know’ as related 
to identification and acting out. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1944, 25, 13-19.—Discussion is offered of the tension 
producing character of the Unknown, and clinical 
material is cited and discussed in this regard from 
the analyses of four patients, two of whom mani- 
fested the need to know everything about everyone, 
while the other two reacted by a denial of the need 
to know anything about anyone.—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

659. Fairbairn, W. R. D. Endopsychic structure 
considered in terms of object-relationships. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal.,.1944, 25, 70-93.—The author offers 
the thesis that the libido is primarily object-seeking 
rather than pleasure-seeking and that hence the 
ultimate origin of all psychopathological conditions 
lies in disturbances in object-relationships of the 
developing ego. Some of the topics discussed are: 
object-relationship psychology as the rationale of the 
internalization of objects; the object-relationships 
of the central ego and the subsidiary egos; the basic 
endopsychic situation and a revised theory of 
mental structure founded thereon; splitting of the 
ego and repression considered as aspects of an 
identical process operative in both schizoid and 
hysterical conditions; the origin of the basic endo- 
psychic situation and of the multiplicity of egos; 
neurotic anxiety and hysterical suffering; the psy- 
chology of dynamic structure and the general 
scientific background; and the dynamic quality of 
internalized objects.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hos- 
pital). 

660. Foxe, A. N. The panoramic position of 
psychiatry. I. Freud and the unconscious, socio- 
anthropological psychology, telepathy and the sense 
of awareness, interpersonal relations. /. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1944, 100, 466-479.—The extent of Freud’s 
contributions is discussed as an expression of the 
times he lived in. This is followed by a discussion 
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of “tendencies which seem to consist of a reparative- 
synthetic, rather than analytic psychology—note- 
worthily socio-anthropological psychology and the 
psychology of interpersonal relations; the meaning 
of these new attempts in connection with our times; 
telepathic elements in these attempts and hence a 
first examination of the so-called occult.” There is 
also ‘“‘an examination of what may be called a sense 
of awareness, together with cogent subjective factors 
apparent in modern physics (relation and probabil- 
ity). The attempt is criticist..—L. B. Heathers 
(Smith). 

661. Freedman, B., & Van Clute, W. Dialectical 
aspects of psychoanalysis misunderstood; clarifica- 
tions of particular importance in war-time. Psycho- 
anal. Rev., 1944, 31, 457-467.—This is a critical 
reply to Ludwig Jekels’ article, Psycho-analysis and 
Dialectic (see 15: 3800). Disagreeing with Jekel, the 
author shows that psychoanalysis is dialectical in its 
method. Like dialectical materialism, it emphasizes 
the biological, materialistic bases for behavior; it 
interprets the development of behavior as a result 
of the dynamic interaction of contradictory trends, 
e.g., the opposition of the sex and other life impulses, 
of the reality and the pleasure principles; and it 
regards modifications of behavior as due to gradual 
quantitative changes which eventually result in a 
qualitative change. The method of cure in analysis 
implies a qualitative personality change as a result 
of a quantitative change in the strength of the 
reality principle— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


662. Masserman, J. H. Language, behaviour 
and dynamic psychiatry. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1944, 
25, 1-8.—Signals, signs, symbols, words as symbols, 
and language as communication are briefly discussed, 
and this is followed by a discussion of language and 
behavioral adaptations, particularly the equivalence 
of symbols and the changing of behavioral responses. 
The significance of linguistics in psychoanalysis is 
shown by the language of the patient, the totality 
of the psychoanalytical method, dream analysis, 
the language of interpretation, and the development 
of therapeutic techniques. 23-item bibliography.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

663. Price, M. M., & Rhine, J. B. The subject- 
experimenter relation in the PK test. J. Para- 
psychol., 1944, 8, 177-186.—For 60 runs of 24 die- 
throws each, the subject attempted to “will” the 
6-face to come up. He averaged 4.97 hits per run 
(chance expectancy is 4.00), with a critical ratio of 
4.10. Then for 80 runs he made a similar attempt 
but with the experimenter working “against him 
openly, diverting his attention, and lowering his 
self-confidence.’’ Under these conditions the mean 
score was 3.86 (critical ratio = 0.80). The critical 
ratio between the two sets of scores was 3.63. ‘‘The 
experiment showed the mental nature of the factor in- 
fluencing the fall of the dice.”—F. W. Finger (Vir- 
ginia). 


[See also abstracts 636, 686, 687, 708, 712, 726, 753, 
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664. m, T. Prodromal traumatic cycles in 
adulthood. Psychoanal. Quart., 1944, 13, 462-478.— 
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Clinical material from the analysis of 4 psychoneu- 
roses of acute onset is reported to demonstrate a 
definite relationship between the onset and a specific 
recent traumatic experience—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

665. Barten, M. B. Psychometric methods in a 
mental hygiene clinic of a psychiatric hospital. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1944, 8, 286-—290.—A flexible testing 
program for patients of various age levels is de- 
scribed. Psychometric functioning is analyzed as 
an aid to psychiatric diagnosis. A sample report 
is given summarizing the psychological examination. 
The need for accurate and comprehensive knowledge 
obtained in a short time is stressed.—S. G. Dulsky 
(Rochester, N. Y.). 

666. Berne, E. The problem of masturbation. 
Dis. nerv. Syst., 1944, 5, 301-305.— Masturbation, 
which is prevalent at all ages in the general popula- 
tion, is not more common among psychiatric pa- 
tients. There is no evidence that it causes serious 
physical or mental disorders, but it may be a symp- 


- tom of an underlying personality disorder. If the 
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urge results from dammed up sexual tension, it 
should not be regarded as abnormal. The physician 
should adopt a reassuring attitude toward both 
patient and relatives, as the problem usually is 
solved by eventual satisfactory heterosexual rela- 
tionship.—C. E. Henry (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

667. Bloodstein, O. N. Studies in the psychology 
of stuttering: XIX. The relationship between oral 
reading rate and severity of stuttering. J. Speech 
Disorders, 1944, 9, 161—173.—The author studied the 
oral reading rate of 30 adult stutterers and made com- 
parisons between these rates and the severity of the 
stuttering spasms. The materials used were three 
passages of factual prose: one was composed entirely 
of monosyllables, one predominately polysyllabic, 
and a third of average word length. Results showed 
that the non-stuttering (fluent intervals) reading 
rates of stutterers are slower than the rates of normal 
subjects reading the same materials and that the 
non-stuttering rates were negatively correlated with 
both the frequency and duration of stuttering.— 
C. V. Hudgins (Harvard). 

668. Bram, I. Psychosomatic obesity, with com- 
ments on 924 cases. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1944, 157, 
673-676.—Relief from tension in environmental 
maladjustment may be achieved by overeating, 
resulting in alimentary or psychosomatic obesity. 
A review of 924 cases of all ages is given. Psycho- 
therapy, of primary importance in treatment and 
management, yielded excellent results in 59%, good 
in 20%, fair in 11%, poor in 3%, and no results 
because of poor co-operation in the remaining 7%.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

669. Burling, T. Community organization for 
meeting problems of psychiatrically disabled veter- 
ans. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1944, 14, 680-698.— 
Medical examination, psychotherapy, vocational 
guidance, and reintegration with the community 
are the acute needs of the psychiatrically disabled 
veterans. There are at least three possibilities for 
offering such services: (1) The Veterans Bureau 
might establish a clinic, but this would call for a 
complete change of present policies. (2) Local 
agencies could expand their services and consult 
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with each other, but this would entail enormous 
financial subsidies and a great waste of time in 
getting together for consultation. (3) Each agency 
could lend workers on a part-time basis to a clinic 
housed in a central location. Discussions and ques- 
tions follow the paper.—R. EZ. Perl (New York City). 

670. Copp, T, New concepts of disablement and 
rehabilitation. Social Serv. Rev., 1944, 18, 318-324. 
—The author discusses the provisions of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act, including the recent 
amendments. In addition to the physically handi- 
capped, the Act now provides for psychiatric care for 
“persons with mental disabilities, persons with 
physical disabilities complicated by the presence of 
psychiatric disabilities, and persons with mental 
retardation.’ —G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


671. Crutcher, H. B. Foster home care for men- 
tal patients. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1944. 
Pp. vi + 199. $2.00.—The author has not only 
made a study of the placement of mentally ill and 
mentally deficient patients in foster homes in the 
United States but participated in a study of family 
care of mental patients in Germany in 1937. Re- 
ports on such services in Canada are also given. In 
this country, 9 states provide such service and 3 
others have plans for the program. In New York, 
the program has been in effect 10 years with sig- 
nificant growth. “No one who has utilized this 
method of care doubts that it can be developed ex- 
tensively."’ It is considered of value both as a 
therapeutic measure and as continuous treatment for 
patients who, although harmful neither to themselves 
nor others, are not expected to become independent, 
social, and self-supporting people. Points are given 
on preparing the community for such a program and 
on the selection of homes as well as the choice and 
supervision of the patients. The advantages and 
drawbacks of the colony system, first developed in 
Gheel, Belgium, and the district system are pointed 
out. Some case histories are included.—S. White- 
side (Cincinnati Public Schools). 

672. Deutsch, A. The first U. S. census of the 
insane (1840) and its use as pro-slavery propa- 
ganda. Bull. Hist. Med., 1944, 15, 469-482.—The 
sixth decennial census included for the first time an 
attempt to enumerate the mentally diseased and 
defective. According to the figures, in the slave 
states one in every 1,558 Negroes was insane or 
idiotic; in the free states, one in every 144.5. Slavery 
was thus proved to be benevolent. A partial ex- 
planation of the low rates for Southern Negroes is 
that the social-economic aspect of insanity was the 
determining one, and most recognizable cases were 
in institutions. However, very few Southern insti- 
tutions admitted Negroes, and masters had strong 
economic motives for keeping their slaves at home. 
Both Negro and white insanity rates increased 
steadily after the Civil War, but the South still 
furnishes an extraordinarily low proportion of 
Negro insane, partly because of lack of hospital 
facilities. The rate of first admissions to mental 
hospitals in New York City, 1929-1931, was twice 
that of whites, but the causes are social and eco- 
nomic, not racial.—M. E£. Morse (Baltimore, .Md.). 


673. Dunbar, F., & Arlow, Criteria for therapy 
in psychosomatic disorders. Psychosom. Med., 1944, 
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6, 283-286.—The inadequacies of traditional nosol- 
ogy in the psychiatric and somatic phases of disease 
entities can be relieved by attempts to describe and 
classify the dynamic processes involved. Psycho- 
somatic medicine is a new conceptual approach in 
understanding the ailments of the human organism 
as a whole. Five cases of hypertension, character- 
ized by a conflict between a masochistic submissive 
attitude toward a dominating parent and a chronic 
unsuccessful rebellion against it, are presented to 
illustrate this conceptual viewpoint. It is suggested 
that, as the disease process progresses, changes in 
somatic and character structure become simultane- 
ously irreversible. The psychosomatic approach is 
more effective in the early stages of a disease when 
character formation is less rigid and there is less 
structural damage——P. S. de Q. Cabot (United 
Drug, Inc.). 

674. Ernst, J. R. Dementia praecox complexes. 
Med. Ann. Dist. Columbia, 1943, 12, 343 ff. 

675. Fellows, R.M. The modern mental hospital 
and its place in the life of the community. Dis. 
nerv. Syst., 1944, 5, 338-344.—The state hospital 
has always handled the majority of the mental dis- 
orders, and, because of the recent ege shift in 
the general population and the stresses brought on 
by the war, it may expect to be even more over- 
worked in the near future. It needs to develop a 
three-fold program of prevention, treatment, and 
follow-up care; this can be facilitated by collaborat- 
ing with the school, church, press, social worker, and 
allied professions—C. E. Henry (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

676. Fromm, E. Individual and social origins 
of neurosis. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1944, 9, 380-384.— 
A reinterpretation is attempted of Freud’s view on 
the origin of neurosis. A precondition of neurosis is 
the exercise by parents of irrational authority, 
leading to an accentuation of the sense of guilt. 
Neurosis is the outcome of a struggle by the child 
against the breaking of his will, of his need for free- 
dom and self-development. Neurosis has a social 

enesis in that the authority exercised by parents is 
intimately related to the prevailing patterns of the 
society.—S. E. Asch (Brooklyn). 

677. Galdston, I. Biodynamic medicine versus 
psychosomatic medicine. Bull. Menninger Clin., 
1944, 8, 116-121.—The term psychosomatic makes 
impossible a unified treatment of psyche and soma. 
Instead, it perpetuates “not only a verbal, but also 
a time and causality sequence in their relationship.” 
It was desirable that the data of medicine and of 
psychology should be brought under a single disci- 
pline, but the concept of psychosomatic medicine 
was an unfortunate compromise. There was a 
heritage of methods as well as of data, and the former 
remained “substantially unaffected and unaltered 
by their mutual approximation.” Psychosomatic 
medicine fails when the attempt is made to extend 
dichotomous methodologies and theories beyond the 
collection of the crude data of experience to their 
interpretation and integration. The concept of 
biodynamic medicine is proposed as a substitute 
which would “reflect the actuality of the living 
process, ... compel awareness of the continuous 
motility of the living organism, . . . make possible 
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the association, equation and summation of such 
divergent instances of force as bacteria, foods and 


suggestion, . . . provide a basic concept-pattern as 
to how these varying forces can affect the living 
organism, ... [and] facilitate the intellectual 


visualization of the simultaneous and multiform 
effects upon the living organism consequent to the 
operation of any force upon its dynamism.”—W. A 
Varvel (Texas A. & M.) 


678. Goitein, P. L. The significance of ambiv- 
alency for schizophrenic dissociation. J. clin. 
Psychopath. Psychother., 1944, 6, 37-59.—‘Anachro- 
nism, or projection onto the past of current realities 
in the disease, represents the subject’s symbolic 
identification with pre-lingual phases of his develop- 
ment. It is especialy well exemplified in the schizoid 
mentally by virtue of its deep psychic regression 
involving the oral sadomasochistic stages with oral 
restitution phenomena (including neologism) chiefly 
in evidence. The language of praecox represents the 
sickness of the psyche just as disease of language 
culturally is a pure schizophrenic phenomenon, 
which is found to occur in periodic epidemics in 
society.” —P. S. de Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 


679. Hawk, S. S., Fréschels, E., Hall, M., & 
Pfaff, P. Selected bibliography from current books 
and periodicals on speech disorders in time or war. 
J. Speech Disorders, 1944, 9, 126; 130; 133-134; 151. 
—At the request of the Education Committee of the 
American Speech Correction Associatlon, the authors 
present a bibliography (91 titles)—C. V. Hudgins 
(Harvard). 


680. Heath, S. R., Jr. Clinical significance of 
motor defect, with military implications. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1944, 57, 482-499.—Unselected men 
(1,013) from nonspecial army units were given the 
Rail-Walking Test: mean score = 130.7 pts., SD 

= 19.6 pts. The rail-walking scores of 1,236 men 
wie were trainees in a special training unit were 
analyzed: the scores of 103 were below 70; and of 176, 
above 150 points. Of the first group, 49% were 
assigned to nontactical training, 23% were dis- 
charged for inaptitude, while 18% were assigned to 
regular units. Of the second group, only 16% went 
to nontactical units, while 79% were sent to regular 
units. Extending the concepts of endogenous and 
exogenous mental defects to include the normal range 
and relating these to Cattell’s concepts of fluid vs. 
crystallized mental abilities, the author shows that 
typically the endogenous normal shows no motor 
defect and is normal in both fluid and crystallized 
ability. The endogenous defective shows normal or 
marginal rail-walking, low crystallized and relatively 
higher fluid ability. The exogenous normal shows 
marginal or low rail-walking, normal crystallized 
and relatively lower fluid ability. The exogenous 
defective shows low rail-walking, normal crystal- 
lized and low fluid ability. The mixed defective is 
low on all three capacities—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

681. Hill, H. Stuttering: Il. A review and inte- 
gration of physiological data. J. Speech Disorders, 
1944, 9, 289-324.—A review of the literature on 
respiration, cardiovascular changes, tonus, eye 
movements, and reflexes in stutterers leads to the 
conclusion that stuttering consists of a startle 
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contraction pattern. This pattern occurs when the 
individual is thrown out of Psychological contact 
with the situation, that is, “‘when he cannot im- 
mediately adjust to urgent circumstances, when a 
response fails, or when the situation is evaluated as 
catastrophic.” In this light the fear reaction of 
stutterers in relation to the social environment is 
comprehensible, and the whole problem falis within 
a natural behavior context. 126 references.—F. W. 
Finger (Virginia). 

682. Hyde, R. W., & Kingsley, L. V. Studies in 
medical sociology: I. The relation of mental dis- 
orders to the community socioeconomic level. 
New Engl. J. Med., 1944, 231, 543-548.—The 
rejection rates for the major causes of mental re- 
jections in 60,000 selectees examined at the Boston 
Armed Forces Induction Station were determined 
and classified according to the socioeconomic level 
of the community from which the selectees came. 
The total incidence of major mental disorders in- 
creased gradually from 7.3% in the best communities 
to 16.6% in the poorest. The rate of mental de- 
ficiency increased from-0.9% in the best communities 
to 6.9% in the poorest. The rate of psychopathic 
personality increased from 2.4% to 6.9%. The rate 
for chronic alcoholism varied little in the better 
half of the communities and increased only in the 
poorest levels. The rate for psychoneurosis showed 
no consistent variation with socioeconomic level; 
only the intermediate level communities showed a 
slight increase. Rate of psychoses increased with 
declining socioeconomic level, and variation from 
the average was most marked at the two extremes of 
community level. The article includes extensive 
tabulated data.—C. P. Duncan (Brown). 


683. Hyde, R. W., & Kingsley, L. V. Studies in 
medical sociology: II. The relation of mental dis- 
orders to population density. New Engl. J. Med., 
1944, 231, 571-577.—The rejection rates for the 
major mental disorders found in selectees examined 
at the Boston Armed Forces Induction Station are 
compared with the population densities of the com- 
munities from which the selectees came, with the 
following findings: Mental disorders differ in type in 
areas of different population density, irrespective 
of factors of socioeconomic level and national origin. 
The highest rates of disorders are at the two ex- 
tremes of density. The highest rate of mental de- 
ficiency and psychoneurosis occurs in the semirural 
areas; and the lowest, in the small cities. The high- 
est rate of chronic alcoholism and of psychopathic 
personality is in a large city (Boston); the lowest 
rate for chronic alcoholism, in the semirural com- 
munities; and the lowest for psychopathic person- 
ality, in the small cities. Only chronic alcoholism is 
correlated with population density throughout its 
complete range. The authors present much tabu- 
lated material.—C. P. Duncan (Brown). 


684. Hyde, R. W., & Chisholm, R. M. Studies 
in medical sociology: III. The relation of mental 
disorders to race and nationality. New Engl. J. 
Med., 1944, 231, 612-618.—At the Boston Armed 
Forces Induction Station, the rejection rates for 
5 types of mental disorders among 7 different na- 
tional or racial groups were determined. The 
Negroes, Irish, and Italians have high rates for 
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gecerenits personality. and chronic alcoholism. 
sychoneurosis is high among the Negroes, Chinese, 
Russian Jews, and Portuguese. The rate of mental 
deficiency is high among the Chinese, Negroes, 
Italians, and Portuguese. The Negroes have high 
rates for all 5 types of disorder. Americans of 
older stock have comparatively low rates. The 
authors also present tables showing the relation of 
percentage rejected for all major psychiatric causes 
to socioeconomic level, population density, and 
nationality simultaneously. The paper includes 
other tabulated material.—C. P. Duncan (Brown). 

685. Kant, O. Choice of method in psychotherapy. 
Dis. nero. Syst., 1944, 5, 325-329.—The method of 
therapy most desirable in any given case may often 
be decided upon by determining whether the neu- 
rosis is of the accidental type or the essential type. 
The latter is distinguished by the factor of resistance 
to help, and treatment requires an analytical rather 
than a superficial procedure. A Freudian approach is 
indicated when guilt feelings are predominant; feel- 
ings of inferiority are better handled by Adlerian 
concepts. Even after all underlying conflicts have 
been resolved, however, re-education is of major 
importance for the reintegration of the patient with 
society.—C. E. Henry (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

686. Karpman, B. MHebephrenic fancies: their 
relation to the two basic crime trends: incest and 
parricide. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1944, 100, 480-S06.— 
The fantasies of two male hebephrenic patients are 
described. The cases are similar in that both have 
inverted Oedipus complexes, the father being 
favored; both show precocious sexuality which is 
repressed, leaving both men ascetics in early adult 
life; both are ambivalent in their attitudes towards 
women, reflecting the dualistic nature of their father 
fixations; both have grandiose genealogical delusions 
by means of which their incestuous wishes towards 
the father are made less shameful, since they assert 
they are not their fathers’ children; and both show 
emotional! deterioration.—L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


687. Kroger, W. S., & Freed, S.C. The psycho- 
somatic treatment of functional dysmenorrhea by 
hypnosis. Amer. J. Obstet. Gynec., 1943, 46, 817 ff. 

688. Lowrey, L.G. Group treatment for mothers- 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1944, 14, 589-592.—The 
author describes the work with mothers’ groups 
which has been done at the Brooklyn Child Guidance 
Centre for several years. Techniques have varied 
with age and preparedness of the patients but all 
have emphasized interpretation as used in John 
Levy's relationship therapy. Whatever the particu- 
lar theoretical assumptions governing the technique 
may be, the essential point in adult group therapy 
is that the lines of treatment relationship are from 
each individual to the therapist. In other words, 
this is therapy in the group rather than therapy by 
the group. Group interaction does occur and it has 
a therapeutic effect, but this is definitely a secondary 
mechanism, contrary to the situation in children’s 
activity groups where the relationship to the thera- 
pist should be secondary.—R.Z.Perl (New York 
City). 

689. Mandell, S. The persistence of the indi- 
vidual life pattern in war psychoses. Individ. 
Psychol. Bull., 1944-1945, 4, 9-19.—In two cases, 
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connections are traced between early life patterns 
and psychoses developing in military service.— M. R. 
Jones (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

690. Mims, J. G. Functions and services of the 
clinical psychologist in a mental hospital. Dis. 
nerv. Syst., 1944, 5, 306-308.—The clinical psychol- 
ogist can, by dev eloping a three-fold program, assist 
both the hospital and the patient. Individual 
study of the patient as a whole, by means of special 
tests, can aid in both diagnosis and rehabilitation. 
Research investigations may reveal facets of be- 
havior not otherwise likely to be detected. Educa- 
tion, particularly of the community to which the 
patient is returned, may facilitate a mutual adjust- 
ment. Through contact with other professional 
workers and graduate students, the clinical psychol- 
ogist may increase the value of the educational 
of the mental hospital——C. Henry 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 

691. Mittelmann, B. Complementary neurotic 
reactions in intimate relationships. Psychoanal. 
Quart., 1944, 13, 479-491.—A study is presented of 
the neurotic interreactions of 15 couples, based on 
the analysis of one mate and interviews of the other. 
The author concludes: “Because of the continuous 
and intimate nature of marriage, every neurosis in a 
married person is strongly anchored in the marriage 
relationship. The presence of a complementary 
neurotic reaction in the marriage partner is an im- 
portant aspect of the married patient's neurosis and 
of the psychoanalytic therapeutic problem. Some 
of these complementary reactions afford relief for 
the patient, others are of such a type as to perpetu- 
ate and renew his pathological reactions. It is a 
useful and at times indispensable therapeutic 
measure to concentrate the analytic discussion on 
these complementary patterns, and if necessary to 
have both mates treated.”—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

692. Murray, J. M. The syndrome of operational 
fatigue in flyers. Psychvanal. Quart., 1944, 13, 407- 
417.—Brief discussion is offered of the short-term 
neuroses resulting from war experience. While 
basically similar to civilian neuroses, they offer sig- 
nificant essential differences. They differ according 
to the type of military experience rather than in 
relation to the personality structure itself. Discus- 
sion is offered of this problem, and the clinical pic- 
ture of the syndrome of operational fatigue is pre- 
sented. The need of prompt therapy is emphasized. 
—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

693. Nussbaum, K. Correlation of some psy- 
chiatric problems encountered at induction centers 
and in Army hospitals. Psychiat. Quart., 1944, 18, 
225-232.—This article presents the author’s ex- 
perience at an induction station and an Army gen- 
eral hospital. Induction physicians might well be 
guided practically by the experience of military 

sychiatrists with casualties from station hospitals 
in this country and with those returning from over- 
seas. Casualties may be grouped as: neuropsychia- 
tric disorders existing before induction; potential 
casualties, by far the largest group (neurotics, 
psychopaths, alcoholics, malingerers); apparently 
well-adjusted men who break under battle strain; 
and psychosomatic cases, mostly having minor de- 
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fects of a surgical nature, apparently easy to correct. 
Group 1 must of course be weeded out. Few of 
Group 2 get beyond the staging area. Group 3 can- 
not be detected in advance. In Group 4 a psychia- 
tric and social study should be made before correc- 
tive measures are taken, and induction should be 
deferred until repair has been completed and an 
observation period without untoward incidents has 
elapsed.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


694. Pereyra, C.R. Esquizofrenia: demencia pre- 
coz. (Schizophrenia: dementia praecox.) Buenos 
Aires: El Ateneo, 1943. Pp. 150.—[Abstracted re- 
view; original not seen.] The nature of schizo- 
phrenia and the evolution of the concept are pre- 
sented largely in terms of clinical experience. The 
normative relationships to developmental and psy- 
chological processes are discussed, as are physical 
concomitants, treatment, and remission. After an 
account of shock therapy, 23 general conclusions are 
offered—H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 


695. Rapaport, D. The psychologist in the pri- 
vate mental hospital. J. consult. Psychol., 1944, 8, 
298-301.—Very few private mental hospitals em- 
ploy psychologists. The psychologist will have to 
learn the problems, needs, language, and theory of 
the psychiatrist if he wants to establish a place for 
himself in such an institution. Training for clinical 
psychologists should include study in all fields and 
schools of psychology, more and varied experience 
with people, new attitudes toward tests (qualitative 
indications as well as quantitative), and special 
courses in modern psychiatry.—S. Dulsky 
(Rochester, N. Y.). 


696. Schott, E.L. The psychologist in the general 
hospital. J. consult. Psychol., 1944, 8, 302-307.— 
The work done in the Henry Ford Hospital, De- 
troit, is analyzed. Psychologists at that institution 
spend 40% of their time interviewing, 30% in 
therapy, 25% in testing, and 5% in miscellaneous 
activity. Patients of all ages are referred from all 
departments. The emphasis is more on diagnosis 
and therapy than on testing.—S. G. Dulsky (Roches- 
ter, N. Y.). 


697. Seidenfeld, M. A. The psychologist in the 
tuberculosis hospital. J. consult. Psychol., 1944, 8, 
312-318.—Psychological programs in hospitals and 
sanitoria caring for the tuberculous are representa- 
tive of the pioneer efforts to use psychology as an 
adjunct to medical treatment of one of the organic 
diseases. There is no fixed policy of administration 
of psychological services in hospitals for somatic 
disease. Psychological therapy is extremely im- 
portant for those suffering from chronic somatic dis- 
eases because of the necessary adjustment to pro- 
longed periods of confinement in bed and the at- 
tainment of new ways and means of earning a livin 
and reclaiming lost socioeconomic security.—S. C 
Dulsky (Rochester. N. Y.). 

698. Selling, L. S. Synopsis of neuropsychiatry. 
St. Louis: Mosby, 1944. Pp. 500. $5.00.—This is 
a simplified, systematic manual for use by students 
and practitioners.—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


699. Shaskan, D. A., & Jolesch, M. War and 
group psychotherapy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 


694-703 


1944, 14, 571-577—A method of using group 
psychotherapy as a neuropsychiatric service at a 
station hospital is described. Sessions were held 
5 days a week and lasted 40-60 minutes. A psy- 
chiatrist and two social workers were in attendance, 
and visitors were welcome to contribute to the group 
discussion. Attendance at group meetings was 
purely voluntary. The authors recommend group 
psychotherapy as a form of treatment for psycho- 
neurotic soldiers where other methods have failed 
to relieve them of anxieties. Where indicated, 
individual psychotherapy can be used simultane- 
ously.— R. E. Perl (New York City). 

700. Sladen, F. J. [Ed.] Psychiatry and the 
war; a survey of the significance of psychiatry and 
its relation to disturbances in human behavior to 
help provide for the present war effort and for post- 
war needs. Springfield, Ill.: C. C. Thomas, 1943. 
Pp. xii + 505. $5.00.—This book constitutes a 
comprehensive survey of psychiatry and closely 
allied fields, reviewed in relation to wartime stresses, 
conditions, and needs. It contains 30 papers and 
two symposia representing the contributions of 40 
speakers at the Conference on Psychiatry held at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, October 22-24, 1942. Sub- 
jects discussed are: the philosophy of psychiatry 
(6 papers), research in psychiatry (6 papers), 
psychiatry in the training, experience, and education 
of the individual (8 papers), and psychiatry and the 
war (10 papers).— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

701. Slavson, S. R. Some elements in activity 
group therapy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1944, 14, 
578-588.—After pointing out the need to study and 
understand intragroup processes and the nature of 
the adaptations that individuals make to groups, 
the author discusses in detail a few specific processes 
in activity group therapy. The 5 elements in the 
treatment process that are described are the ‘‘know- 
able” nature of the group, the role of the adult, 
social fixity versus social mobility, levels of identi- 
fications, and the phenomenon of nodal behavior 
(period of hyperactivity or group disequilibrium).— 
R. E. Perl (New York City). 

702. Small, S. M. Symptoms of personality dis- 
order. New York: Family Welfare Association of 
America, 1944. Pp. 59. $0.60.—Presented in a 
6-hour lecture course for social workers training as 
medical field agents for local selective service boards, 
this material offers sections on normal and abnormal 
behavior, psychoneuroses, mood disorders, schizo- 

hrenia, mental deficiency, psychopathic personal- 
ities, and organic types of psychiatric disorders.— 
M. R. Jones (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


703. Stevens, P. The station hospital psychol- 
ogist. J. consult. Psychol., 1944, 8, 319-322.—The 

ychologist requires a broad academic and pro- 
fessional background to be able to cope with the 
many and varied problems encountered in clinical 
work in the army. The most important differences 
between the clinical psychological work in the army 
and clinical work in civilian life are the evaluation 
and recognition of the services of the psychologist, 
the speed of work, and type of patient examined. 
The Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale and the 
Rorschach test have proved very useful—S. G. 
Dulsky (Rochester, N. 
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704. Syz, H. Therapy within the group as a 
biological entity. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1944, 14, 
603-608.—This is a discussion of Trigant Burrow’s 
phylobiological approach to groups. It discloses and 
investigates the disruptive undercurrent which is 
at work within community interreactions and applies 
a biological technique to the restoration of man’s 
basic interrelational function—R. E. Perl (New 
York City). 

705. Tallman, G. The psychologist in a neuro- 
logical hospital. J. consult. Psychol., 1944, 8, 308- 
311.—The work of the psychologist at the Neuro- 
logical Institute of New York is described. It con- 
sists of (a) the giving of tests to determine ability, to 
investigate emotional difficulties, and to establish 
personality patterns, (b) the collecting of material 
for research and publication, and (c) until recently, 
the giving of remedial training in academic subjects. 
“ “Psychological therapy’ is not done.” The im- 

rtance of an internship for the psychologist want- 
ing to work in such an institution is stressed.—S. G. 
Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 


706. Walker, K., & Strauss, E. B. Sexual dis- 
orders in the male. London: Hamish Hamilton 
Medical Books, 1942. Pp. 248. 10s. 6d. 


707. Wechsler, D. The psychologist in the psy- 
chiatric hospital. J. consult. Psychol., 1944, 8, 281- 
285.—Duties of the psychologist in most psychiatric 
hospitals include defining a patient’s intellectual 
level and noting special abilities or disabilities. 
Duties vary greatly from institution to institution 
beyond this point. Some psychologists help in 
psychiatric diagnosis by analyzing psychometric 
functioning. Many teach nurses and interns and 
train student psychologists. Research is usually 
limited by the pressure of work.—S. G. Dulsky 
(Rochester, N. Y.). 

708. Weiss, E. Clinical of depression. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1944, 13, 445-461.—Certain 
depressions are nonmelancholic in character, in that 
the patients do not manifest the characteristic 
symptomatology but rather a loss of interest, an 
inhibition of activity, and a reduced vitality of the 
ego. However, melancholic depressions, charac- 
terized by the usual guilt and grief reactions, may 
first appear as nonmelancholic in character. Dis- 
cussion of these considerations illustrated by case 
material is offered —M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hos- 
pital). 

709. Wells, F. L. Psychologists’ functions in 
hospitals—introductory note. J. consult. Psychol., 
1944, 8, 267—272.—This is the introduction to the 9 
succeeding articles in this issue describing the roles 
of psychologists in various types of hospitals (see 19: 
665, 695, 696, 697, 703, 705, 707, 711, 826). The 
author concludes by describing the conditions a 
hospital must create in order to attract and hold 
competent psychologists: full use of ability, research 
orientation, status on a par with the medical pro- 
fession, and opportunities for teaching.—S. G. 
Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 

710. Wittkower, E. D., & Cowan, J. Some psy- 
chological aspects of sexual promiscuity; summary 
of an investigation. Psychosom. Med., 1944, 6, 287- 
294.—The authors distinguish extra-marital inter- 


78 


course from promiscuity. A random sample of 
200 V.D. patients serving in the British Army in the 
United Kingdom and a control group of 86 impetigo 
patients were psychiatrically examined. The V.D. 
group were significantly heavier drinkers, lower in 
morale, had a greater number of men who had been 
charged with army crime, and included a greater 
percentage of immature personality types. Promis- 
cuity seems to be affected by the individual's social 
situation. True promiscuity leading to V.D. “‘is as 
rare in the soldier with high morale as it is in the 
high morale unit, unless he, or it, has been badl 
shaken by events, or by abrupt changes in milieu.” 
Habitual promiscuity originates in the individual's 
disordered emotional development and is a reaction 
to early life frustrations. Sexual activity is used 
as a safety valve for pent-up tension, anxiety, and 
hatred. Intercourse may result from aggression 
devoid of affection or .a search for a homely at- 
mosphere resulting from a resentment against the 
strictness of superiors or the separation from a 
mother or wife. Neither punishment nor counsel 
is effective in prophylaxis—P. S. de Q. Cabot 
(United Drug, Inc.). 

711. Wittman, P. Psychological services in state 
hospitals for the mentally ill. J. consult. Psychol., 
1944, 8, 291-297.—Psychological services in state 
hospitals can be divided roughly into four parts: 
routine psychometrics, interpretation and analysis 
of psychological test results, teaching, and research. 
Test results must be interpreted and shown to be of 
value in a dynamic sense; they contribute to an 
understanding of etiologic factors as well as to 

sychiatric diagnosis, prognosis, and evaluation of 
improvement.—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 


[See also abstracts 616, 631, 652, 658, 714, 716, 732, 
737, 739, 741, 745, 747, 748, 756, 757, 767, 813, 817, 
818, 822, 823, 826, 827, 828, 829, 832. ] 
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712. Capé6 Balle, G. Ensayos sobre biotipoiogia y 
psicoanflisis. (Essay on biotypology and psycho- 
analysis.) Rev. mex. Psiquiat. Neurol., 1944, 11, 
No. 64, 9-20.—Kretschmer’s biotypology is readily 
related to psychoanalytical (Freudian) interpreta- 
tions of personality syndromes, according to the 
relative dominance of a given dynamic region of the 
personality. A scheme is presented, with several 
diagrams, aligning schizothyme-leptosome-superego, 
cyclothyme-pyknic-id, and epileptothyme-athletic- 
ego, in terms of dynamic balance of personality com- 
ponents. It appears that the epileptothymic 
trend is an important concept for biotypology and 
its psychoanalytical interpretation —H. D. Spoerl 
(Jeffersonville, Vt.). 

713. Crider, B. A study of a character analyst. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1944, 20, 315-318.—A professional 
character analyst studied (visual inspection only) 
each of 16 students for a few minutes and then wrote 
an average of 22 statements concerning her impres- 
sions of the individual. Of all statements made, 96% 
were concurred in by the individual analyzed. 
With another group, analyst and subject both filled 
out a Bell personality inventory concerning the 
subject, with agreement expressed by correlations 
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ranging from .21 to .94 on the several inventory 
sections. The analyst’s explanation of her tech- 
nique is given.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

714. Freeman, H., Rodnick, E. H., Shakow, D., & 
Lebeaux, T. The carbohydrate tolerance of men- 
tally disturbed soldiers. Psychosom. Med., 1944, 6, 
311-317.—Results of the Exton-Rose glucose toler- 
ance test performed on 110 soldiers of whom 20 were 
normal and 91 were discharged for psychiatric 
disorders showed that the latter had a higher inci- 
dence of abnormal sugar tolerance. Rorschach 
findings suggested a relationship between the psycho- 
logical factors and high blood-sugar level.—P. S. de 
Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 


715. Hertzman, M., Orlansky, J., & Seitz, C. P. 
Personality organization and anoxia tolerance. 
Psychosom. Med., 1944, 6, 317-331.—The results of 
an analysis of Rorschach protocols of 40 physically 
healthy male college students, who were subjected 
to conditions simulating an altitude of 18,500 feet, 
showed a relationship between personality organiza- 
tion and the adaptability of an individual to the 
stress produced by reduced oxygen tension. Pre- 
vious findings that psychoneurotics tolerate anoxia 
less adequately than normal people were confirmed. 
The most characteristic Rorschach signs of the poor 
tolerators of anoxia were shading shock, refusal to 
respond to slides (cards), and zero or one human 
movement response. Individuals in the ambiequal 
(movement and color) and introversive group re- 
acted most adequately to anoxia conditions, and 
those in the coartative group least adequately. 
Bibliography of 39 references.—P. S. de Q. Cabot 
(United Drug, Inc.). 


716. Richardson, L. H. A personality study of 
stutterers and non-stutterers. J. Speech Disorders, 
1944, 9, 152-160.—By means of the Rorschach ink- 
blot and the Murray Thematic Apperception tests, 
the author investigated the differences between 31 
adult stutterers and 30 non-stutterers. The results 
of the ink-blot test showed significant differences 
only in the M and C responses. No significant 
differences were observed in the Thematic Appercep- 
tion tests.—C. V. Hudgins (Harvard). 


717. Rottersman, W. Green ink: preliminary 
report. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1944, 100, 507-510.— 
In an army induction center, males choosing to use 
green ink, an affectation which attracts the atten- 
tion of others, were found, as a group, to be de- 
pendent on their mothers or mother substitutes. 
Many had married women older than themselves. 
The responses of 6 such subjects to the Harrower- 
Erickson multiple choice Rorschach are given. 
There was some evidence to suggest that those who 
deviated sharply from the normal chose red or 
orange ink rather than purple or green ink.— 
L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


[See also abstracts 740, 748, 751, 767, 795, 797, 807, 
822, 836, 837. ] 
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718. Baruch, D. W. Some 
tion in a war area. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1944, 14, 


of discrimina- 
79 
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714-721.—The author discusses the prejudice, hos- 
tility, and strife arising in a large aircraft manu- 
facturing center where the Negro population had 
increased 17 times as fast in mid-1943 as it had be- 
tween 1930 and 1940. She describes the massed, 
collectivized externalization of hostility which took 
the form, in the majority group, of discrimination 
and scapegoating and, in the minority group, of 
revenge, physical attacks, and gang warfare.—R. E. 
Perl (New York City). 

719. Cohen, J. B. Note on Carlson and Harrell’s 
Factor analysis of voting among congressmen. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1944, 20, 313-314.—Corrections are 
suggested for Carlson and Harrell’s factor analysis 
study (see 16: 4899).— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

720. Courtis, S. A. How to influence the be- 
havior of others. Advanc. Management, 1944, 9, 
159-163.—The sequential steps in voluntary be- 
havior are: stimulus, mindset, attitude, conscious- 
ness, purpose, plan, action, and achievement. The 
‘persistent and artistic’ efforts used by one person to 
influence another effectively are: (a) know your man, 
especially his purposes, (6) discharge his mindset 
before building up in him the mindset you want him 
to have, (c) use multiple stimuli, especially those 
adapted to the individual, (d) give chance for self- 
direction in visioning, purposing, planning and criti- 
cizing, (e) supply requested assistance, and give 
interpretations and share experience after achieve- 
ment under self-direction. Others may be influenced 
in an autocratic form which uses such forces as com- 

ulsion and exploitation and results in involuntary or 
impulsive reactions; or they may be influenced in a 
democratic manner in which the social forces of 
assistance and bargaining result in identity and 
common action.—H. Moore (Stevenson & Kellogg, 
Toronto). 

721. Dinkel, R. M. Attitudes of children toward 
supporting aged parents. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1944, 
9, 370-379.—The assumptions were tested that there 
are significant differences with regard to the support 
of aged parents between the main religious groups, 
between urban and rural groups, as well as between 
groups differing in education, age, and sex. An 
attitude scale of adequate reliability was constructed, 
the selection of the items being based on the extent 
of agreement among 14 social workers. The scale 
was given to 1,006 college and 318 high-school 
students. Analysis showed that Catholic and rural 
groups hold more strongly to the obligation to sup- 
port aged parents than do Protestant and urban 
groups, respectively. In all groups, readiness to 
support parents depends on the degree of hardship 
entailed. It is concluded that “the obligation of 
children to support aged and needy parents is ap- 
parently no longer well established in the mores.” 
Consequences for social legislation are discussed.— 
S. E. Asch (Brooklyn). 


722. Eliasberg, W. Facing post-war Germany. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1944, 20, 301-311.—The psycho- 
logical retraining of the German people should begin 
with a period of quarantine, during which the evils 
of National Socialism are laid bare. Later, com- 
munities will be resettled (not overlooking the tech- 
niques of sociometry), and a propaganda of positive 
hopefulness will be emphasized. Offensive, coercive 
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conditions must be avoided through a military and 
civilian hierarchy including Gerrhans. Employment 
must be available, at least through the medium of 
reconstruction camps in neighboring countries. 
During the final period, qualified German mission- 
aries should point up the successes of western 
democracy.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

723. Estes, W. K., & Estes, K. W. Minnesota 
studies in war psychology: I. A set of miniature 
scales for the measurement of attitudes related to 
morale. J. soc. Psychol., 1944, 20, 265-276.—Forty- 
seven statements concerning attitudes of morale 
were subdivided into 11 brief subscales: personnel 
morale, confidence in the outcome of the war, dis- 
trust of news sources, willingness to have civil 
liberties and social reforms suspended during the war, 
and aggression toward the enemy, foreign-born in 
this country, our allies, our government and laws, 
and people in general. Extent of agreement with 
the statements was indicated by 87 college students 
and 118 adults. Intercorrelations among the scale 
scores were generally low, indicating that ‘“‘morale is 
by no means a unitary variable.”"—F. W. Finger 
(Virginia). 

724. Feldman, S. Criteria of historical develop- 
ment. Amer. J. Psychol., 1944, 57, 509-520.—‘‘(1) 
Level of differentiation is proposed as a develop- 
mental criterion of human behavior. In terms of 
this criterion, primitive behavior is relatively un- 
differentiated, while modern behavior tends in two 
contrary directions: increasing differentiation and 
leveling. An intermediate type of behavior, called 
‘medial,’ is characterized by rigid differentiation. 
The three differentiation-levels are exhibited in two 
instances; in human vocations and social classes, 
and in man’s attitude to the animal. (2) An impor- 
tant feature of totemistic society is its differentia- 
tion, its division into parts. With this social differen- 
tiation coincides the grouping of animals, plants, 
objects, and events. . . . (3) National character is 
shaped by assimilation to the ruling group, an aspect 
of leveling. (4) Other criteria of historical level of 
development may be found in man’s food-relations 
(food-level, food-surplus, diet); in differences of 
space-time perspective; in gross differences of motiva- 
tion.""—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


725. Finch, M., Kilgren, H., & Pratt, K.C. The 
relation of first name preferences to age of judges or 
to different although overlapping generations. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1944, 20, 249-264.—First name prefer- 
ences were indicated by 5th- and 6th-grade pupils, 
by adults, and (in an earlier study) by college stu- 
dents. All groups show a preference for the more 
common names, particularly for boys. It would 
appear that the bestowing of bizarre names will 
lead in a great many cases (and particularly in males) 
to eventual esthetic dissatisfaction —F. W. Finger 
(Virginia). 

726. Garma, A. Sadism and masochism in 
human conduct. PartI. (Trans. by S. B. Kutash.) 
J. clin. Psychopath. Psychother., 1944, 6, 1-36.— 
Fundamentally, war is caused by human sadism 
and masochism. The causation of wars is paralleled 
with disputes between individuals where the bio- 
logical psychic factor is human aggressiveness. 
Wars will disappear when human sadomasochism 
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has been successfully sublimated in accordance with 
ychoanalytic doctrine.—P. S. de Q. Cabot, (United 
rug, Inc.). 

727. Gross, L. A belief pattern scale for measur- 
ing attitudes toward romanticism. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1944, 9, 463-472.—An analysis was made of 
the main features of the romantic attitude. On this 
basis, statements were formulated for an attitude 
scale. Two equivalent forms of the scale were con- 
structed. Scores of adult psychologists and of 
high-school students were significantly different, 
leading to the conclusion that the scale was valid. 
The statements were also analyzed for internal 
consistency.—S. E. Asch (Brooklyn). 

728. Groves, E. R. Conserving marriage and the 
family; a realistic discussion of the divorce problem. 
New York: Macmillan, 1944. Pp. vii + 138. $1.75. 
—This book is directed toward the person whose 
marital adjustment is unsatisfactory, its primary 
purpose being to help him decide whether or not to 
get adivorce. Written in simple language, such as a 
counselor might use with a client, it ‘‘seeks to bring 
out . . . the understanding needed for the making 
of a sensible decision.” Where bibliotherapy can be 
utilized, the book furnishes an orientation that may 
conserve the counselor's time. Some practical sug- 
gestions about where to seek a divorce, the avoidance 
of legal complications, and possible spousal obliga- 
tions are given. The last of the 14 chapters, “If 
You Seek a Marriage Counselor,” contains the 
names and addresses of some 17 marital counseling 
organizations located in 8 states and also the names 
and addresses of 13 professional counselors in marital 
sagen R. Adams (Pennsylvania State Col- 
ege). 

729. Hertz, F. O. Nationality in history and 
politics; a study of the psychology and sociology of 
national sentiment and character. New York: Ox- 
ford, 1944. Pp. 427. $6.50.—A historical, socio- 
logical, and psychological treatment is presented of 
the problems of modern nationalism, defining terms 
and going into the relationship of nationality and 
race, nationality and language, national territory, 
and other aspects of the concept.—(Courtesy 
Publishers’ Weekly). 

730. Hill, R. An experimental study of social 
adjustment. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1944, 9, 481-494.— 
Special help was given to one group of college fresh- 
men who had been relatively inactive in extra- 
curricular activities, while a carefully equated group 
was kept as a control. The help consisted of inter- 
views and practical suggestions for increased par- 
ticipation. At the conclusion of one year, the 
experimental group was active in greater numbers 
than the control group. Both groups increased 
equally in social adjustment.—S. E. Asch (Brooklyn). 

731. Hopkins, P. From gods to dictators; 
psychology of religions and their totalitarian substi- 
tutes. Girard, Kans.: Haldeman-Julius Publica- 
tions, 1944. Pp. 168. $1.65.—The author ex- 
amines the psychological implications of the teach- 
ings and practices of the various religious beliefs of 
the world and of the present totalitarian regimes. 
The final chapter summarizes the principles common 
to the major beliefs.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 
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732. Kluckhohn, C. The influence of psychiatry 
on anthropology in America during the past one 
hundred years. In Hall, J. K., One hundred years 
of American psychiatry. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1944. Pp. 589-617.—Anthro- 
pology has been influenced almost exclusively by 
psychoanalytically oriented psychiatry, in England 
since about 1910 and in America since about 1920. 
Discussion is presented of the progressive growth of 
the acceptance of Fa naan concepts in anthro- 

logy and their development and utilization by 
Cee anthropologists. Gains for anthropology 
from psychiatry are listed as the greater recognition 
of intensive as opposed to extensive methods of 
study and the development of new concepts and 
fields of study, such as the individual in culture, 
child socialization, culture and motivation, etc. 
The author concludes that, as a result of the im- 
pingement of psychiatry either directly or indirectly, 
there has been extensive alteration of anthropo- 
logical postulates. 118-item footnote bibliography. 
—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


733. Lazarsfeld, P. F. The election is over. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1944, 8, 317-330.—‘“‘In an im- 
portant sense, modern Presidential campaigns are 
over before they begin. This is the conclusion that 
emerges from an intensive study of Erie County, 
Ohio, during the campaign of 1940." The technique 
consisted of interviewing a representative panel 7 
times during the campaign. Four other comparable 
samples, also of 600 people each, were interviewed at 
different times during this period. As the campaign 
proceeded, people became increasingly inclined to 
vote for the party which prevailed in their social 

roup. The radio was probably a more effective 
influence than the papers, though the strongest 
influence discovered in forming opinions was face-to- 
face contact. ‘In a somewhat crude generalization, 
one can say that the formal media-reach mainly the 
opinion leaders, who in turn pass it on to the rest of 
the people by word of mouth.”” Only about 20% of 
the voters hesitated to form an opinion long enough 
to be considered at least theoretically susceptible to 
propaganda influences. Opinions are formed in the 
4 years between elections rather than by the cam- 
paigns.—H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & Harri- 
son, Inc.). 


734. Le Gulf, J., & Hopkins, P. A study of social 
* and political attitudes among members of propa- 
gandist societies. J. soc. Psychol., 1944, 20, 195-231. 
—Members of 8 British reform societies (e.g., Sun- 
bathing Society, National Association of Non- 
Smokers, and the International League of Com- 
passion) were asked to register their attitudes toward 
32 propositions regarding a variety of departures 
from existing social practice (e.g., antivaccination, 
sexual freedom, non-smoking, gymnosophy, and 
landscape preservation). The responses are ana- 
lyzed by propositions and by groups. There is 
sufficient agreement among the groups concerning a 
number of the propositions so that a joint program 
embracing several of these aims is considered not 
impossible.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

735. McLean, H. V. Racial prejudice. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1944, 14, 706-713.—After discussing 
some of the determining factors in race prejudice 
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and some of the difficulties involved in freeing one- 
self from these socially acquired attitudes about 
race, the author states that it is possible to overcome 
one’s feeling of prejudice. A psychologically ma- 
ture human being can test the validity of many 
socially acquired attitudes, and among these will 
be his early unconscious racial feelings. Having 
discarded his superego standards and having de- 
veloped a reasonable feeling of security about him- 
self, he can acquire a flexible adult ego ideal or a 
mature conscience which is more in accord with the 
demands of his present reality —R. E. Perl (New 
York City). 


736. Malinowski, B. Freedom and civilization. 
New York: Roy, 1944. Pp. xiv + 338. $3.50.— 
This book, on which the author was engaged at the 
time of his death, is a series of tracts on contemporary 
totalitarianism as a universal trend interpreted by 
an anthropologist. His thesis is that democracy 
will perish everywhere unless future wars are made 
impossible by a World Commonwealth. The present 
conflict is justified only if it (1) actually becomes a 
war to end war and (2) succeeds in establishing 
ane freedom universally and permanently. 

uch of the volume is concerned with analyzing 
semantically the concept of freedom, since ‘‘funda- 
mental problems of psychology revolve around it.” 
Freedom occurs only within the cultural process, 
i.€., as security and prosperity are guaranteed by 
institutions. “Value is the driving force which 
determines purpose, and freedom lies in choice of 
purpose, its translation into effective action, and the 
full enjoyment of the results.” Freedom is the es- 
sence of civilization because it is obedience to the 
rules of science and ethics, i.e., discipline or the 
acceptance of those chains which suit one. Au- 
tonomy of institutions is the core of democracy; 
no central power controls all aspects of the culture. 
The sources of political power are violence and 
slavery. War is the permanent basis of all curtail- 
ments of freedom and must be abolished by com- 
pletely disarming every state by some Federation 
of Mankind.—G. W. Hartmann (State College, Pa.). 


737. Masserman, J. H. Experimental neuroses 
and group aggression. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1944, 14, 636-643.—Experiments on the dominance 
reaction of cats were performed in the interest of 
drawing some conclusions about human aggression 
and dominance. In feeding experiments with cats, 
the author found very little fighting except when an 
animal, who had become accustomed to the domi- 
nant response, was then frustrated either by another 
animal or by an internalized ‘ ‘neurotic’”’ inhibition. 
At such a time, aggression to living or inanimate 
objects in the environment appeared. Relating 
this to human behavior, the author says, ‘‘I have 
never seen an aggressive impulse or act in a patient 
that, with sufficient analysis, could not be traced 
to an outer or inner frustration of some psycho- 
biologic need." 35-item bibliography.—R. E. Perl 
(New York City). 

738. Mekeel, S. Concerning race prejudice. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1944, 14, 699-705—Some 
of the motivating forces in creating race prejudices 
are a tendency to look down on the out-groups, 
the use of scapegoats to relieve stresses and strains, 
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and the tendency to project on others one’s own 
hostility, guilt, or anxiety. The most significant 
fact about group prejudice in our own society is 
that it is socially sanctioned and learned.—R. E. 
Perl (New York City). 

739. Menninger, K. A. The war against fear and 
hate. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1944, 8, 101-106. 
Also R. I. med. J., 1944, 27, 387-388; 418; 421.— 
The social diseases of the world—‘war, poverty, 
slavery, unemployment, panic, waste, famine, mis- 
ery, and perpetuated ugliness’’—are also diseases of 
the individual personality. In his war against fear 
and hate and against the lust for power, accumula- 
tion, and cruelty, the psychiatrist is fighting for 
human happiness and a more endurable civilization. 
The Centennial Celebration of Butler Hospital, 
Providence, R. I., commemorated a significant date 
in institutional psychiatry. The part played by 
Dorothea Dix in founding the hospital is also 
sketched.—W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 


740. Murray, E. The speech personality; text- 
book and guidance manual of individual and class 
Pre sii (Rev. ed.) New York: Lippincott, 1944. 

xii ‘+ 565. $2.75.—The author deals with 
speeeh as a social technique involving the intellec- 
tual, emotional, evaluational, and physiological as- 
pects of man. Improvement i in speech effectiveness 
will thus carry with it improvement of the total 
personality. ‘‘The chief developments of concern to 
the speech personality since this textbook was origi- 
nally published have come from general semantics. 
Included in this edition are a supplementary chapter 
and assignments based on some of the formulations 


from this field.” (See 12: 3653.)—H. Hill (Indiana). 


741. Rogers, C. R. Wartime issues in family 
counseling. Marriage & Family Living, 1944, 6, 
68-69; 84.—Wartime living has increased family 
difficulties and the need for counseling. To meet 
this need, there are two types of counseling available: 
counselor-centered (or directive) and client-cen- 
tered (or nondirective). Three attitudes on the 
part of the counselor are essential: acceptance and 
willingness to understand, permissiveness, and con- 
viction that the client is capable of assuming re- 
sponsibility for his own life. The two techniques 
which predominate are simple acceptance and the 
reflecting of the client’s emotionalized personal 
attitudes.— L. H. McCabe (Cambridge, Mass.). 

742. Sappenfield, B. R. The responses of Catho- 
lic, Protestant, and Jewish students to the Menace 
Checklist. J. soc. Psychol., 1944, 20, 295-299.— 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish college students 
indicated whether or not they considered each of 
26 social, political, and religious groups to be a 
menace to the best interests of the United States. 
“Results indicated some group differences relative 
to the rankings in seriousness of ‘menaces,’ though all 
— placed the German-American Bund, the 

ommunist Party, and the Ku Klux Klan among 
the top ranking ‘menaces.’ An unexpectedly high 
frequency of antisemitic attitudes was revealed to 
exist among the Catholic and Protestant students.” 
Scores on this check list may be valuable as a 
measure of conservatism.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

743. Schweitzer, A. Ideological groups. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1944, 9, 415-426.—The basis of ideo- 
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logical groups in modern social conditions is de- 
scribed. The following topics are treated: ideo- 
logical theories of existing society, the group’s role 
in the social order, an evaluation of particular insti- 
tutions, and a view of the future society. Different 
forms of ideological groups are also described.—S. E. 
Asch (Brooklyn). 

744. Sewell, W. H. Differential fertility in 

completed Oklahoma farm families. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1944, 9, 427-434. —The relation to differential 
fertility of socioeconomic status, education, religion, 
mobility, and residential background was investi- 
ated in a group of 392 Oklahoma farm families. 
Fertility was measured in terms of the number of 
children born alive. Fertility was negatively re- 
lated to socioeconomic status and educational level. 
No significant differences were found between 
religious denominations.—S. E. Asch (Brooklyn). 

745. Strecker, E. A. The contribution of psy- 
chiatry to democratic morale. R. J. med. J., 1944, 
27, 383-384.—Among the ideas which psychiatry 
can contribute to democratic civilization are: the 
substitution of social treatment for violence; better 
understanding of the personalities of human beings 
throughout the world; knowledge of the results of 
isolation, both individual and national; and the 
necessity for scientific use of honest propaganda. A 
psychiatric definition of democracy might be: ac- 
ceptance of natural inequalities, but with the effort 
to lessen the penalties incurred by the individuals 
who suffer them and with an unremitting effort to 
remove artificial inequalities. Psychiatry is at the 
dawn of its social era and is ready to apply what it 
has learned to society as a whole. It is to be hoped 
that it will have a voice in peace deliberations.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

746. Wright, H. W. The role of intellect in 
democratic morale. Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 
1944, 4, 64-65.—Abstract. 

747. Zilboorg, G. Psychiatric problems in the 
wake of the war. R. I. med. J., 1944, 27, 385-386; 
413; 415; 417.—It is in the field of social problems 
that psychiatry faces its major task as a result of 
this war. The psychology of destruction always 
permeates the civilian as well as the military popula- 
tion, stimulating internecine strife and social dis- 
integration—economic, political, and instinctual. 
Zilboorg discusses especially the function of psy- 
chiatry in salvaging man from judicial forms of 
revenge, a field in which the superannuated tradi- 
tion of punitive justice has prevented the psychia- 
trist from using freely his professional knowledge.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


[See also abstracts 627, 662, 669, 672, 675, 676, 682, 
683, 684, 691, 704, 750, 751, 754, 755, 771, 795, 796, 
810, 819, 825, 834. ] 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


748. Abrahamsen, D. Crime and the human 
mind. New York: Columbia University Press, 1944. 
Pp. xii + 244. $3.00.—After a review of the his- 
torical development of the psychiatric and psycho- 
sociological viewpoint in criminology, the author 
develops the thesis that criminal acts must be re- 
garded as symptoms of personality difficulties. The 
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criminal, being human, lives a life of instinctive 
drives, of desires and feelings. His mentality differs 
from that of the law-abiding citizen in degree rather 
than in kind. Antisocial behavior results from a 
combination of an individual’s tendencies and the 
situation of the moment, acting against his mental 
resistance. For these reasons, the examination of 
the offender should attempt to supply a complete 
biographical, medical, and psychological description. 
Treatment should be positive and individualized, 
with a view toward rehabilitation and not toward 
mere retaliation. Special chapters are devoted to 
the classification of criminals, juvenile and war de- 
linquency, the psychiatric-psychologic background 
of murder, and psychiatric concepts in criminal law. 
—A. Chapanis (U. S. Army Air Forces). 


749. Abramovitz, A. B. Treating delinquency 
through pleasure. Probation, 1944, 23, 8-14.—De- 
linquency is not an act but a condition, sympto- 
matic of underlying causes. The greatest hope in 
treating delinquents lies in providing a group ex- 
perience that is set in a matrix of pleasure, related to 
the basic interests, needs, and preparedness of the 
delinquents themselves. Such a program requires 
the constant efforts of professionally qualified 
persons.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


750. Akers, E. R., & Fox, V. The Detroit rioters 
and looters committed to prison. J. crim. Law 
Criminol., 1944, 35, 105-110.—Examination of the 
records of the State Prison of Southern Michigan 
concerning the 97 Negroes and 8 white men sen- 
tenced to the prison for crimes directly connected 
with the Detroit race riot in June, 1943, as com- 
pared with records on 97 Negroes and 8 white men 
committed from the Recorder’s in May and June, 
1943, leads to the following conclusions: The race 
riot group men were disproportionately from states 
south of the Mason and Dixon line. Compared to the 
control group, they were significantly older in mean 
age, significantly inferior in general intelligence and 
education, and did not differ in history of drug 
addiction. They were mainly unskilled workers with 
high vocational motility, having a very high propor- 
tion of common-law relationships. Many (74%) had 
previously been in conflict with law enforcement 
agencies, 23 of them having prison records; most of 
them were looters and carriers of concealed weapons 
and not active participants in the riot; and only 13 
were sentenced for violent crimes.—C. E. Thompson 
(Northwestern University). 


751. Bowlby, J. Forty-four juvenile thieves: 
their characters and home-life. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1944, 25, 19-53.—The first two parts of a study of 
44 juvenile thieves are reported. The material 
presented covers the methods of research and data 
relating to age, sex, intelligence, economic status, 
and offenses, followed by brief case histories classi- 
fied according to character types as normal, de- 
pressed, circular, hyperthymic, affectionless, and 
schizoid and schizophrenic characters. Comparison 
is made with a control group of 44 children seen at 
the London Child Guidance Clinic—M. H. Erick- 
son (Eloise Hospital). 

752. East, E. R. Penal classification. J. crim. 
Law Criminol., 1944, 35, 93-104.—Classification 
means the systematic study and individual treat- 
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ment of all offenders committed to penal or correc- 
tional institutions. The classification program at the 
Pennsylvania Industrial School at Camp Hill 
divides itself into three main activities: (1) a com- 
prehensive study of the individual at the time of 
admission; (2) the co-ordination of the findings of 
this study and the planning of a program; and (3) 
follow-up studies and changes in the program during 
the period of incarceration. The organization for 
classification is described, with a discussion of the 
activities of the record clerk, social worker, medical 
director, psychologist, psychiatrist, industrial coun- 
selor, and chaplain. The manner of operation of the 
classification committee in formulating individual 
inmate programs and in reclassifying is explained.— 
C. E. Thompson (Northwestern University). 


753. Foulkes, S. H. Psycho-analysis and crime. 
Canad. Bar Rev., 1944, 22, 30-61. Also Engl. Stud. 
crim. Sci., 1944, No. 7. Pp. 43.—Following a short 
outline of the nature, methods, and basic concepts 
of psychoanalysis, the author develops the thesis 
that the ‘criminal’ or ‘delinquent’ type does not 
exist. Nor is criminality the same as psychoneurosis 
or psychosis. Criminal impulses, or impulses tend- 
ing to violation of the law, are found in everyone. 
The problem is that of discovering why particular 
individuals turn their energies into criminal acts. 
Psychoanalysis is able to show that criminal be- 
havior is the result of a long-range disturbance which 
can be understood only in the context of the whole 
of the delinquent’s life and development. Criminals 
have nothing more in common beyond the fact that 
their behavior is against the law. Certain proposals 
are made for the psychoanalytical investigation and 
treatment of delinquency. A preface by Cyril Burt 
points out the importance of psychoanalytic con- 
cepts in criminology from a historical standpoint.— 
A. Chapanis (U. S. Army Air Forces). 


754. Glueck, S. War criminals; their prosecution 
and punishment. New York: Knopf, 1944. Pp. 270. 
$3.00.—An approach is presented to the issues of in- 
ternational and municipal law, of military and non- 
military law, of domestic and foreign public policy, 
of criminology and penology, and of social psychol- 
ogy and social ethics involved in a program for the 
treatment of war criminals.—(Courtesy Publishers’ 
Weekly). 


755. Hentig, H. v. Juvenile delinquency and 
adult disorganization. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1944, 
35, 87-92.—The main problem of juvenile delin- 

uency is considered a symptom of fundamental 
Zesaeniiniain and an indication of graver future 
disorders in the postwar period. Uncontrolled 
money in adolescent hands means premature freedom 
from control, premature sense of all-competence, 
premature sex relations, and a distorted picture of 
social and human relations. Children living in an 
artificial boom period build up false adjustive mecha- 
nisms, and they will enter the hard postwar struggle 
equipped with misleading ideas. The present family 
breakdown, with the mother abandoning the stra- 
tegic home front for the industrial front and the 
father migrating to industrial jobs, calls for a 
campaign to resettle mothers in their homes. The 
author develops a theory of the unbalancing effect 
of money in the hands of adolescents, presents statis- 
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tics showing relationships between parental status 
and delinquency, and discusses recidivism among 
juvenile delinquents. He calls juvenile delinquency 
a symptom of our personal and social disorganiza- 
tion.—C. E. Thompson (Northwestern University). 


756. Karpman, B. Case studies in the psycho- 
pathology of crime. Vol. II: Cases 6-9. Washing. 
ton: Medical Science Press, 1944. Pp. vii + 738. 
$16.00.—This volume is a continuation of the 
author’s presentation of case material from the 
ge of the Criminal Insane (Howard Hall) 
at St. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C. (see 7: 
5941). The cases were studied psychogenetically 
and by psychoanalysis. Sexual crimes provide the 
underlying unity of the selection of histories, al- 
though in case 6 the sex element is secondary to 
mail theft combined with drug addiction and in 
case 9, to mail theft and train robbery. Case 7 
deals with violation of the Mann Act and case 8 with 
rape (molestation of female chiidren). In the latter, 
which was treated entirely by psychoanalysis, 
psychotherapy was effective to the point that after 
more than 17 years there has been no repetition of 
criminal behavior. From this the author concludes 
that “in some instances at least, criminality is a 
articular form of psychic disease manifesting itself 
in aberrant social behavior and curable by psychic 
means."" Dream material is presented for all his- 
tories except the last, which was finally judged to be 
without psychosis. The constitutional factor alone 
is rejected as inadequate for the explanation of 
psychosis and antisocial behavior. Instead there is 
a blending of heredity, environment, and emotional 
background as causation of criminal activities, which 
in the final analysis are the projection on the en- 
vironment of injury felt by reason of inferiority, 
insecurity, privation, want of affection and atten- 
tion. The hospitalized criminal insane frequently 
are psychopathic personalities of cycloid, schizoid, 
epileptoid, hysteroid, and perhaps other make-ups 
who have developed situational psychosis under the 
rigors of prison confinement.—C. L. Golightly 
(Washington, D. C.). 

757. Kutash, S. B. Some individual correlates of 
institutional maladjustment in defective delinquents. 
J. clin. Psychopath. Psychother., 1944, 6, 61-80.—An 
analysis of the records of two groups of maladjusted 
and well-adjusted adult defectives for 20 factors to 
determine their significance for institutional adjust- 
ment showed that the two groups could be best dis- 
tinguished on the basis of psychiatric diagnosis, 


‘term of sentence, recidivism, nature of the crime, 


and the number and type of previous crimes. No 
difference between the two groups was noted be- 
cause of religious denomination, schooling, occupa- 
tion prior to incarceration, family background, and 
the use of alcohol and narcotic drugs. It is possible 
to devise a system of classification based on the 
weighting of the factors studied according to their 
significance.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 


758. Mullins, C. Crime and psychology. Lon- 
don: Methuen, 1943. Pp. xvi + 234. 8s. 6d.— 
Though not a professional psychologist, the author 
is convinced of the value of psychological knowledge 
to the legal profession. He discusses the following 
topics: the use of psychological knowledge in judging 
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the guilt of offenders, especially in relation to crimi- 
nal responsibility in cases of mental disorder; the 
use of psychotherapy for prisoners and offenders on 
robation, illustrated by several case histories; the 
unction of punishment as benefiting the offender 
as well as constituting a deterrent, and the difficulty 
of selecting the most curative form of punishment; 
the importance of making inquiries into all the cir- 
cumstances of the offender, inquiry between trial 
and sentence being greatly preferable to pretrial 
inquiry; the use of psychological methods in criminal 
procedure, and particularly in cross-examination; 
and the reform of procedure in children’s courts, 
with abolition of all trial by jury of children in 
other courts and stringent reform of methods of 
examining child witnesses in such courts, particu- 
larly in sexual cases — M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 


759. Whitaker, C.A. The delinquent’s first inter- 
view. Probation, 1944, 23, 15-20.—The delinquent 
comes to his first interview because he must, and he 
is generally angry at the necessity of doing so, as 
well as afraid that it will not help him. The coun- 
selor must recognize these attitudes and discuss 
them with the delinquent. Other areas of discus- 
sion might be the limitation of authority of the 
probation officer or psychiatrist, the kind of help 
available, and the delinquent’s fears, plans, and 
other problems.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College) 

760. Williams, H. D. Therapeutic considerations 
in the prevention of juvenile delinquency. Nerv. 
Child, 1944, 3, 268-276.—After briefly reviewing 
previous theories of delinquency and recent at- 
tempts to classify delinquents, the author suggests 5 
categories of delinquency which have been found 
helpful in developing treatment plans: situational, 
personality, pseudosocial, asocial, and medical. 
These 5 categories are related to studies of the pre- 
delinquent, and treatment possibilities for both the 
delinquent and predelinquent are discussed.—G. S. 
Speer (Central YMCA College). 


INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL 
PROBLEMS 


761. Ackerly, S., Taylor, E. M., Coombs, N. B., & 
Campodonico, H. C. Comparison of rejectees with 
and without preinduction screening information. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1944, 14, 672-679.—This 
is a report from the Louisville Mental Hygiene Clinic 
which had been acting as co-ordinator for the screen- 
ing of the names of registrants from 19 local draft 
boards. It was found that 11% more inductees 
were rejected when case histories were available 
than when no case material was at hand.—R. E. 
Perl (New York City). 


762. Aligaier, E. Notes on an evaluation of 
driver selection data. Amer. J. Optom., 1944, 21, 
411-417.—Sixty-three individuals rated various 
proposed tests according to adjudged relative im- 
portance in aiding the selection of competent drivers 
for commercial vehicles. Tests were grouped under 
5 headings: road tests, psychophysical tests, skill 
tests, experience, and written tests. The first group 
was rated as about twice as important as any of the 
others, among which there were no significant 
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differences. Within the group of psychophysical 
tests, visual acuity was rated most important, with 
distance judgment and reaction time following. 
It is proposed that performance of candidates be 
rated as A, B, C, D, or E on each test and that indi- 
vidual profiles of performance be derived to aid 
those responsible in determining fitness of candidates. 
—M. R. Stoll (American Optical Co.). 


763. Ansbacher, H. L. German industrial psy- 
chology in the fifth year of war. Psychol. Bull., 1944, 
41, 605-614.—This survey covers the work of in- 
dustrial psychologists and motion- and time-study 
men as war manpower engineers in the larger German 
industrial plants. All of the sources but one are 
newspaper accounts. The survey is made under the 
following headings: manpower engineers, employee 
testing, rationalization of industry, and vocational 
selection and training camps. 27-title bibliography. 
—S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


764. Ballf, H. A. Some aspects of personnel 
management. Milit. Rev. Ft Leavenworth, 1944, 24, 
75—78.—The War Department is the largest single 
industry which employs civilian workers. The sup- 
ply of available workers has decreased, with the 
result that the science of getting the most efficient 
use out of every worker has been carefully studied. 
The 4 important factors on efficient personnel 
management are: (1) “Job classification,”” done by 
classified analysts and based on 5 major job ele- 
ments (function, difficulty. or complexity of duty, 
responsibility of supervision, nonsupervising re- 
sponsibility, and minimum qualification require- 
ments), builds morale because it assures equal pay 
for equal work, eliminates blind alley jobs, sets up a 
ladder of promotion, and encourages fair efficiency 
ratings. (2) “Job induction” promotes efficiency 
by orienting new workers to requirements of the 
new job. (3) “Employment training’ includes (a) 
training on the job to make workers more valuable, 
more efficient, and better informed and (6) notifica- 
tion when an advancement is possible as a result of 
increased personal efficiency. (4) “Improvement in 
working conditions’ takes place mainly through 
sound relations based on correct salary scales, vaca- 
tions, overtime pay, and promotion policy. The 
encouragement of personal initiative is the most im- 
pe of all.—R. L. Solomon (Laredo Army Air 


765. Dame, J. F., Brinkman, A. R., & Weaver, W. 
E. Prognosis, guidance, and placement in business 
education. Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Co., 1944. Pp. v +216. $2.00—The problems 
presented are covered by the topics in the title, in- 
cluding discussion of the case method, the vocational 
conference, and such visual aids as movies, models, 
exhibits, charts, posters, and field trips. Other sub- 
jects considered are vocational standards, occupa- 
tional surveys, job analysis, and the matter of 

rsonality, which is defined as everything that an 
individual has inherited from his forebears, with 
necessary training added. This training should 
comprise physical, social, mental, emotional, char- 
acter, and technical education. A chapter on fol- 
low-up procedure presents questionnaires with 
explanatory letters aimed at better occupational 
adjustment between employer and employee, reme- 
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dial work for those in training, and suggestions for 
improvement in the methods and material of busi- 
ce E. Bird (R. I. College of Educa- 
tion). 

N.F. Occupational planning for 
amma ew York: R. R. Smith, 1944. Pp. 155. 
$2.75.—Primarily concerned with the selection, 
training, and promotion of potential industrial 
executives, the author also discusses such subjects 
as apprentice training, the determination of needs 
for executives, and a critique of modern education. 
He believes it is necessary for only the upper 13% 
of the population in IQ to attend school beyond the 
sixth grade and only the upper 2 or 3% to attend 
college in order to supply all of the necessary leaders. 
The rest might better go to work, regardless of age. 
Potential industrial executives should be selected 
by impartial foremen. Executives should be rated 
on a form, such as the illustrated revision of an 
army World War I form. Executive training con- 
ferences should be led by alternating members. 
A comprehensive plan is needed whereby the posi- 
tions calling for leadership are thoroughly analyzed 
and the leadership positions are controlled through- 
out the organization—H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, 
Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 


767. Eliasberg, W. Prognosis and prevention of 
untoward events on the basis of the driver’s case 
history. J. clin. Psychopath. Psychother., 1944, 6, 
132-143. —This is a detailed analysis of a 28-year- 
old manic-depressive automobile driver and of the 
usefulness of pathographology. ‘‘Manic-depressives 
are relatively little involved in traffic offenses be- 
cause the general psychology of the disease as well 
as the psychological type of their pre-morbid per- 
sonality do not promote aggressiveness or accident- 
proneness.”” As a matter of routine, graphological 
records should be kept in every case history.—P. S. 
de Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 


768. Fleury, J. W. A. The approach to the 
R.C.A.F. Personnel Counselling Programme. Bull. 
Canad. psychol. Ass., 1944, 4, 55-56.—Abstract. 


769. Headlee, C.R. The urgent need in industry 
for a more extensive psychological program: some 
case histories. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 1943, 53, 147.— 
Abstract. 


770. Hewitt, A. I. G. Some aspects of organized 
training. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1944, 18, 185-191. 
—A discussion is presented of the cost and introduc- 
tion of organized training, aims, responsibilities of 
the state and firm, liaison of training within and 
training without the firm, the trainer’s function 
and training, and methods of imparting knowledge. 
—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


771. Kerr, W. A. Psychological research in 
industrial music and plant broadcasting. Proc. 
Ind. Acad. Sci., 1943, 53, 148.—Abstract. (See 18: 
3590.) 

772. Kuhn, H. S. Industrial ophthalmology. 
St. Louis: Mosby, 1944. Pp. 294. $6.50. 

773. Limburg, C. C. Psychological work in the 
United States Maritime Service. Psychol. Bull., 
1944, 41, 664-668.—The writer describes the struc- 
ture and development of the USMS. He presents a 
job analysis schedule for the Classification and 
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Selection Officers attached to all training stations. 
The functions of the Personnel Procedures Unit are 
also described.—.S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


774. McGregor, D. Getting effective leadership 
in the industrial organization. Advanc. Management, 
1944, 9, 148-153.—The “important forces and events 
in the work situation as the employee strives to 
satisfy his needs’’ are concerned with human rela- 
tions, especially relations with his superiors. Two 
basic needs, security and independence, are dis- 
cussed. Security cannot be assured by provisions for 
retirement, for insurance, and for guaranteed wages; 
it must be guaranteed by the creation of the proper 
atmosphere which is determined by the manner and 
attitudes of superiors, by an adequate knowledge of 
what is expected and the extent to which employees 
measure up to that, by a forewarning of changes that 
may affect his welfare, and by consistent discipline 
in supporting the right and correcting the wrong. 
Independence is realized when there is a sense of 
security established in relation to superiors, an 
opportunity to share in discussing problems and 
actions which affect the employee, a known oppor- 
tunity to share responsibility when the employee is 
ready to assume it, and the right to appeal over the 
head of the immediate superior—H. Moore (Steven- 
son & Kellogg, Toronto). 

775. Martin, L. J. A handbook for old age coun- 
sellors; the method of salvaging, rehabilitating and 
reconditioning old people used in the Old Age 
Counselling Center in San Francisco, California. 
San Francisco: Clare deGruchy, 1944. Pp. 84. 
Apply.—This posthumous book has, besides an 
historical introduction, three parts dealing respec- 
tively with methods for developing insight, tech- 
niques of re- -education, and methods in the con- 
tinued self-training of the counsellor—P. R. Farns- 
worth (Stanford). 

776. Miles, G. H., & Skilbeck, O. An experi- 
ment on change of work. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 
1944, 18, 192-195.—An increase in efficiency of 
14.2% was effected by two 15-minute periods of 
change of work instead of a rest from work. The 
former is as effective as the latter. (Reprint of a 
paper which appeared 21 years ago.)—G. S. Speer 
(Central YMCA College). 

777. Myers, H. J. Simplified time study; for 
factory supervisors, shop stewards and cost men. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1944. Pp. 148. $2.50. 


778. Raphael, W. A technique for surveying 
employees’ opinions and attitudes. Occup. Psychol., 
Lond., 1944, 18, 165-173.—The employee should be 
interviewed in private, and his suggestions must be 
kept confidential. The suggestions and complaints 
of a large number of employees may be grouped and 
summarized for presentation to the management. 
An increase in morale has been found to follow such 
interviewing techniques—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 

779. Reece, D. Some psychological devices of 
the United States Employment Service for use in the 
servicing of war industries. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 
1943, 53, 148-149.—Abstract. 

780. Remmers, H. H., & File, Q. W. Measure- 
ment and evaluation of supervisory quality in in- 
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1943, 53, 149.— 


dustry. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 
Abstract. 

781. Rostenberg, L. O. Combat importance of 
night vision training. Milit. Rev., Ft Leavenworth, 
1944, 24, 30-36.—Night vision training has become 
necessary because of tactical advantages of attack 
and pursuit, under certain conditions, taking place 
in darkness. Night vision is not a single capacity 
but is a complex of innate aptitude plus training. 
Individual differences are great in night vision. The 
top 10% highly trained paratroop battalion could see 
9.4 times as far as the lowest 10%. Recently, night 
vision tests for selection were developed both by 
Army and Navy. Night vision training should 
embody these essentials: (1) selection of personnel 
on basis of ability for purpose of assignment, (2) 
education in principles of off-center vision, scanning, 
pre-adaptation, and use of aids, (3) indoctrination in 
vital need for good night vision, and (4) constant 
training in night duties—recognition of military 
object in dark, etc. Chapter 3 in Psychology for the 
Fighting Man (see 17: 3639) is advocated for in- 
structional material.—R. L. Solomon (Laredo Army 
Air Field). 

782. Signori, E. I. The effectiveness of a combi- 
nation of several measures of flying aptitude for 
the selection of pilots. Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 
1944, 4, 58-60.—Abstract. 

783. Smith, M. The handbook of industrial 
psychology. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1944. Pp. 304. $5.00.—This volume contains 
brief accounts of the developmental and literary 
background of problems in industrial psychology, 
with summarized discussions of results from research 
work done in England, particularly during the past 
20 years, by the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology and the Health of Munitions Workers’ 
Committee. The significance of the problem and the 
amount of research work done during that time may 
best be indicated by the number of pages devoted 
to the principal topics: fatigue, 25; the working and 
social environment, 66; selection and training, 47; 
time and motion study, 19; temperament, 29; acci- 
dents and grievances, 47; and investigation methods, 
20.—H. Moore (Stevenson & Kellogg, Toronto). 

784. Smith, M. Some reflexions on record 
keeping. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1944, 18, 177-181. 
—The record of facts should be accurate, simple, and 
complete. The value of a record of opinion is 
doubtful at best.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 

785. Stigers, M. F., & Reed, E. G. The theory 
and practice of job rating. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1944. (2nd ed.) Pp. xiii + 168. $1.75.—This 
system of job evaluation consists of three steps: 
analyzing the factors, measuring their strength or 
value in terms of points, and converting the point 
values into money values. Jobs are evaluated in 
terms of 36 elements. A new element called ‘‘ac- 
curacy of motion and/or position” has been added 
to the 35 presented earlier. After an element has 
been found present in a job, a questionnaire is filled 
out to discover how it affects that job. Based on 
this information, point values are determined by 
means of a rating scale or table. When the evalua- 
tion has been completed for a group of jobs, a modi- 
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fied factor comparison procedure is used to insure the 
high reliability of the evaluations. Suggestive 
questionnaires and typical tables of values for all 
elements are described, with calculation details for 
two jobs.—H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & 
Harrison, Inc.). 


786. Uhrbrock, R. S. Evidence from literate 
tastes and preferences upon the interests of men em- 
ployed in industry. Amer. J. Psychol., 1944, 57, 
537-554.—The present study supplements an earlier 
one (see 18: 3602) in showing the interests of em- 
ployed men in literate and scientific fields. Ten 
new sections of 20-100 items each are presented, with 
the percentage of the 230-241 men studied checking 
or knowing the right answer to each item.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


787. Valentine, C. W. The human factor in the 
army: some applications of psychology to training, 
selection, morale and discipline. Aldershot: Gale & 
Polden, 1943. Pp. ix + 94. 2s. 6d.—Intended for 
use by commissioned and noncommissioned officers, 
this book discusses various psychological problems 
connected mainly with army training, such as the 
selection of officers and instructors, improvement in 
methods of instruction, use of individual differences 
of intelligence, inculcation of morale, the effect of 
‘stupid’ or unintelligible restrictions, the advantages 
of an intelligent use of the new battle training as 
contrasted with the defects of formal drill, the best 
methods of applying discipline, and the importance 
of noticing early signs of mental disorder. Discus- 
tion is based on (1) deductions made from comments 
and criticisms, in answer to a questionnaire, of a 
number of erstwhile teachers and psychological 
students now serving in the army and (2) dis- 
cussions of these problems held with numerous 
soldiers.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 


788. Whyte, W. F. Pity the personnel man. 
Advanc. Management, 1944, 9, 154-158.—Using the 
record of one personnel man as a basis for the con- 
clusions and recommendations offered, the article 

ives the reasons why the personnel man may fail 
in his task. His functions should be limited to 
handling employment and personnel records, ad- 
ministering benefit plans, interpreting company 
policy, and advising executives in labor negotiations. 
The task of reporting worker problems and of repre- 
senting workers to management should be cared for 
by a personnel research staff or by outside specialists. 
—H. Moore (Stevenson & Kellogg, Toronto). 


789. Wilson, D. J. R.C.A.F. classification test. 
Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1944, 4, 63-64.—Ab- 
stract. 


790. Wisconsin Induction Center. Information 
and counselling service for rejectees. Dis. nerv. 
Syst., 1944, 5, 309-312.—The results of one year’s 
work are reported, in which time some 12,000 men 
were seen. An accurate evaluation of the service is 
impossible, but it appears to have been of real value 
in a situation that has not previously been met 
adequately. Nervous and emotional disorders are 
most prevalent. Recommendations for further work 
are included.—C. E. Henry (U. N. Naval Reserve). 


791. Wyatt, S., & others. A study of variations 
in output. Emerg. Rep. industr. Hlth Res. Bd, Lond., 
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1944, No. 5. Pp. iv + 16.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen. | Despite many interfering factors, 
the hourly output increased in 15 out of 21 groups 
studied, during the period in which hours were re- 
duced. The average increase for all groups was 4.1%, 
but in some groups it ranged from 11 to 21%.— 
G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


[See also abstracts 601, 603, 619, 620, 623, 645, 654, 
680, 689, 693, 699, 718, 720. ] 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


792. [Anon.] Hearing testing; the first step in 
conservation. /nd. St. Teach. Coll. Bull., 1944, 37, 
No. 6. Pp. 11.—Many children suffer from un- 
recognized hearing loss. If this deficit is discovered 
and treated early enough, adult deafness can be 
decreased, academic progress improved, and prob- 
lems of psychological maladjustment avoided. The 
Indiana legislature has therefore decided that every 
school child shall have annual audiometric examina- 
tion, together with appropriate follow-up measures. 
The program approved by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction includes a group screenin 
test for each child and an individual test for the 5% 
of the children appearing most seriously handi- 
capped. The part that Indiana State Teachers 
College is playing in this test program, as well as 
in the training of clinicians, is outlined —-F. W. 
Finger (Virginia). 

793. Bloom, B. S. Some major problems in 
educational measurement. J. educ. Res., 1944, 38, 
139-142.—Among the problems having highest 
priority are: incorporation of measurement as an 
integral part of the entire learning process, the 
identification of the major objectives of instruction, 
the devising of techniques for measuring the achieve- 
ment of these objectives, simplification of scoring 
and reporting, and carefully designed research on 
the effects of instruction on the relationship between 
measures of various objectives—M. Murphy (Penn- 
sylvania). 

794. Brown, A. H., & Nemzek, C.L. A compara- 
tive study of the college success of recommended 
and non-recommended students from one Detroit 
high school. J. soc. Psychol., 1944, 20, 277-281.— 
Two hundred eighty-eight high school graduates, 
recommended by their principal for college admis- 
sion, are compared to 54 nonrecommended graduates 
in terms of first-year college grades. 69.1% of the 
recommended and 53.7% of the nonrecommended 
were classed as successful (i.e., C average or better), 
the CR of the difference being 2.09. The difference 
between the grade averages of the two groups has 
a CR of 3.36. It appears that, at least for individual 
prediction, the system of recommendation used by 
this high school is not satisfactorily valid.—F. W. 
Finger (Virginia). 

795. Bullis, H. E., O’Malley, E., & Jastak, J. 
Human relations in the classroom; kindergarten— 
twelfth grade. Wiimington, Del.: Delaware State 
Society for Mental Hygiene, 1944. Pp. 155. Apply. 
—A collection of discussion lesson plans for the 
development of personality from kindergarten to 
grade 12, inclusive, is offered. The authors believe 
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that human relations can be taught by classroom 
teachers, thereby improving the emotional adjust- 
ments of pupils and preventing juvenile delinquency. 
A social acceptability test is presented, aiming to 
investigate the friendships and frictions in a group 
which involve certain causes of socially conditioned 
success or failure. Lessons based upon stories and 
other everyday material from books, magazines, and 
newspapers include such topics as fear, tolerance, 
team work, emotional conflicts, family relationships, 
strength of character, heroism, kindness, happiness, 
will power, and faith. It is held that much mental 
disturbance may be prevented by bringing to the 
attention of pupils mental health concepts through 
which they may formulate healthful attitudes.— 
G. E. Bird (R. 1. College of Education). 


796. Fleming, C. M. The social psychology of 
education: an introduction and guide to its study. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1944. 
Pp. vii + 110. 7s. 6¢d.—This book is intended for 
parents, teachers, and others who have no highly 
specialized knowledge of psychology. Part I de- 
scribes the following aspects of the school situation: 
rough assessment of character and intelligence, 
instincts and needs which motivate activity, modi- 
fication of behavior through the influence of group 
leadership and of group attitudes and morale, and 
the processes involved in learning. Part II discusses 
more generally the influences of social groups, the 
family, the community, and the school. Part III 
describes briefly the development of the child from 
infancy to maturity, and Part IV discusses educa- 
tional failures and their treatment.—M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge). 

797. Flory, C. D., Alden, E., & Simmons, M. 
Classroom teachers improve the personality adjust- 
ment of their pupils. J. educ. Res., 1944, 38, 1-8.— 
The California Personality Test was given to all 
4th-grade pupils in the Appleton, Wis., public 
schools. Of the total group, 26 or approximately 
10% were at or below the 25th percentile in adjust- 
ment. They were not retarded in intelligence or 
school achievement. Information concerning these 
children was given to their teachers with the sug- 
gestion that they use their own devices to bring 
about better personality development. Three 
children left the schools before the study was com- 
pleted. The remaining 23 were tested while in the 
Sth grade and the 6th grade. Significant improve- 
ment was found, so that at the end of the 6th grade 
the status of these children was equal to the median 
of the general population —M. Murphy (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

798. Goddeyne, L. M., & Nemzek, C. L. The 
comparative value of two geometry prognosis tests 
in predicting success in plane geometry. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1944, 20, 283-287.—One hundred sixty- 
four 10th-grade students were given the Orleans 
Prognosis Test (Form A) and the Lee Test of Geo- 
metric Ability (Form A) at the beginning of the 
academic year. Teachers’ marks and scores on the 
Cooperative Plane Geometry Achievement Test at 
the end of the year correlated more highly with the 
Lee test scores (.64 + .031 and .62 + .032) than 
with either the Orleans test scores or Terman I Q’s.— 
F. W. Finger (Virginia). 
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799. Guiler, W. S. Forecasting achievement in 
elementary algebra. J. educ. Res., 1944, 38, 25-33. 
—The instruments of prediction used in this study 
were: the Iowa Algebra Aptitude Test, the Chris- 
tofferson-Rush-Guiler Analytical Survey Test in Com- 
putational Arithmetic, and Form A of the Breslich 
Algebra Survey Test. Achievement was measured 
by Form B of the Breslich Test. The subjects were 
75 ninth-grade pupils in the public schools of Marion, 
Ohio. Semester achievement in algebra correlated 
.775 with algebra aptitude, .707 with arithmetical 
computation, and .731 with initial achievement in 
algebra. Partial and multiple correlations are also 
given. Theinitial test in algebra did not add enough 
predictive value to that contributed by the other two 
tests to justify its inclusion in the battery of predic- 
tive instruments. The predictive values obtained in 
this study are considerably higher than those re- 
ported in related studies—M. Murphy (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

800. Hutson, P. W. Selected references on 

idance. Sch. Rev., 1944, 52, 431-436.—‘‘The need 

or guidance—especially vocational guidance—prom- 
ises to become more acute as the crisis of war passes 
and the crisis of reconversion envelops us.”’ The 
titles (approximately 50) which cover the 1943-1944 
period are judged to contribute especially to the 
efficient discharge of the guidance function by 
teachers, counselors, and administrators in educa- 
tional institutions.—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's 
College for Women). 

801. Johnson, H. C. The effect of instruction in 
mathematical vocabulary upon problem solving in 
arithmetic. J. educ. Res., 1944, 38, 97-110.—Using 
matched experimental and control groups of 7th- 

rade pupils, it was demonstrated that instruction 

in mathematical vocabulary leads not only to growth 
in knowledge of the specific terms included in the 
instructional material but also to growth in the 
solution of numerical problems involving the use of 
these terms. This applies to pupils of practically all 
levels of ability. To obtain these results, teachers 
need not be experienced or particularly gifted. 
Specific vocabulary exercises do not, however, bring 
about a general improvement in arithmetical learn- 
ing, nor is there transfer to words not specifically 
taught and emphasized—M. Murphy (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

802. Kanner, L. The role of the school in the 
treatment of rejected children. Nerv. Child, 1944, 3, 
236-248.—The child who is rejected at home can 
be accepted at school, provided the teacher is under- 
standing and does not accept the family’s attitude 
toward the child. Thus the school can contribute 
the major share to social therapy, but this solution 
to the problem requires adequate preparation of 
teachers in child guidance and mental hygiene.— 
G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


803. Kirkpatrick, F. H., & Bolanovich, D. J. 
Directional tests for educational guidance. Proc. 
Ind. Acad. Sci., 1944, 53, 150-152.—The authors 
point out the current confusion in aptitude and 
achievement testing. Then, starting from Warren's 
definition of aptitu e, they differentiate aptitude and 
skill, the former being an ability to acquire skill, 
the latter being an ability to perform a given re- 
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sponse at a given time. Thus many aptitude tests 
are seen to be at the skill level. Especial inadequacy 
of aptitude testing is seen to exist in colleges where 
well-validated achievement tests are being incor- 
rectly used as aptitude tests and scholastic ability 
tests as measures of capacity to learn. ‘There is a 
clear need for some kind of aptitude measurements 
which will discover latent learning abilities of a 
specialized sort.”— N. H. Pronko (Indiana). 


804. Lazar, M., & Nifenecker, E.A. The place of 
reading in the elementary school program. Educ. 
Res. Bull., N. Y. C., 1944, No. 7. Pp. iv + 43.— 
Emphasis is placed upon developing the individual 
through a functional approach to reading. By this 
means new concepts, skills, and habits are acquired, 
and ability is gained to interpret and appraise the 
material. Centers of interest in the form of units 
of work on different grade levels motivate various 
kinds of reading. Oral practice should add to both 
individual and group enjoyment, foster social 
pore. and assist in the diagnosis of difficulties. 

he program must be adjusted to each child, thus 
avoiding the inflexible, standardized procedures 
which characterize outworn practices. Selected 
references include publications covering the past 
10 years.—G. E. Bird (R. I. College of Education). 


805. Murphy, L. B., & Ladd, H. Emotional fac- 
tors in learning. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1944. Pp. x + 410. $3.50.—The results of a 
clinical study of the educational development 
through four years of the girls in two entering classes 
at Sarah Lawrence College are reported. The 
topics discussed include: education as development 
of individual capacities and interests; role of diag- 
nosis in educational guidance; evaluation of the 
student’s expressed interests in terms of her educa- 
tional needs as related to her overall development; 
influence upon learning of attitudes toward coming 
to college and toward teaching and being taught; 
shock-experiences and rhythms in growth; kinds of 
growth; effect of family, social, and health problems 
upon learning; etiology and cure of difficulties with 
reading, writing, and field or laboratory work; 
spasmodic and superficial students; relation of in- 
security to achievement; attitudes toward authority 
as related to learning. Case studies of 11 different 
girls serve to illustrate the variety of ways in which 
emotional factors affect the learning progress of the 
individual—D. W. Taylor (Harvard). 


806. Pace, C. R. A test relating educational 
theory and practice. J. educ. Res., 1944, 38, 9-17.— 
Students in a preservice program at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, upon their own sugges- 
tion were given a situations type of test which called 
for the relating of educational theory and practice. 
The test consisted of 25 situations, and for each 
situation there were given 5 characteristic actions 
or opinions which might be taken concerning it. 
The student was asked to judge whether a given 
action or opinion reflected (1) an autocratic or a 
democratic concept of education, (2) a concept of 
learning which emphasized mastery of subject 
matter or one which emphasized students’ interests, 
and (3) an organismic or an atomistic concept of 
human nature. Neutral judgments could also be 
made. After the actions or opinions were classified, 
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students were asked to indicate whether they were 
desirable or undesirable. A scoring key was de- 
veloped on the basis of responses to the test made 
by 18 faculty members. Results are given for 
raduate and undergraduate groups, and the use- 
ulness of the tests as a means of evaluation is 
discussed.— M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

807. Spinelle, L., & Nemzek, C. L. The rela- 
tionship of personality test scores to school marks 
and intelligence quotients. J. soc. Psychol., 1944, 
20, 289-294.—Forty-two junior high school girls 
were the subjects of this investigation. Pintner IQ 
correlated .50 + .10 with academic grades. Scores 
on the Link Inventory of Interests and Activities 
correlated negligibly with grades. The inventory 
is thus regarded as lacking direct value for educa- 
tional and vocational guidance, although possessing 
some worth as a tool for gaining nonacademic 
knowledge of the pupil.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

808. Tarumianz, M. A., & Bullis, H. E. The 
human relations class: a preventive mental hygiene 
program for schools. Understanding the Child, 1944, 
13, 3-10.—This article is in the form of a dialogue 
between the senior and the junior author. The im- 
portance of locating the child who needs help and the 
reasons for placing particular emphasis on the re- 
cessive child are discussed. The Jastak version of 
the Social Acceptability Test, following the in- 
vestigations of W. Line, is used to pick out, among 
others, the shy child so that he may be given a 
chance in the class lesson in human relations to over- 
come his social difficulties. The manner in which 
the lesson is conducted and samples of stimulating 
class topics used therein are briefly discussed.— 
S. B. Sarason (Southbury Training School, Conn.). 


809. Treacy, J. P. The relationship of reading 
skills to the ability to solve arithmetic problems. 
J. educ. Res., 1944, 38, 86-96.—This study was un- 
dertaken to determine whether general reading level 
or certain specific reading skills were related to 
ability to solve problems in arithmetic. Tests of 
problem solving, of mental ability, and of reading 
ability were given to 244 seventh-grade pupils. The 
80 pupils ranking highest on the two problem-solving 
tests used were designated as good achievers; and 
the 80 pupils ranking lowest, as poor achievers. 
Good achievers were superior to poor achievers at 
the 1% level of significance in all of the 15 reading 
skills studied, according to the ¢-test of significance. 
By means of the Johnson-Neyman technique with 
mental age and chronological age statistically con- 
trolled, good achievers were found to be superior to 
poor achievers at the 1% level of significance in 4 
reading skills and superior at the se level of sig- 
nificance in 5 skills. The region of significance was 
restricted to only a part of the population. In 6 of 
the skills investigated, no significant difference was 
found.— M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

810. [Various.] Professional education for mar- 
riage and family counseling. Marriage & Family 
Living, 1944, 6, 70-81.—This article presents the 
reports of 7 committees which met in Chicago in 
June, under the auspices of the National Conference 
on Family Relations, to discuss and to report on 
different phases of the problem of professional educa- 
tion for marriage and family counseling. “One 
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committee dealt with the problems of professional 
training for the full-time worker in marriage and 
family counseling, and the other six committees were 
concerned with the problems of professional training 
of persons who need equipment in this field in addi- 
tion to their training for the professions of law, 
journalism and radio, medicine, ministry, nursing, 
and teaching.’"—L. H. McCabe (Cambridge, Mass). 

811. Wilson, G. M. Basic considerations for 
profitable research in arithmetic. J. educ. Res., 1944, 
38, 119-123.—Using a review of research on the 
use of decimals in business as a basis, the author 
discusses the general considerations which should 
guide research in arithmetic. Among these are 
questions of the usefulness of drill, the importance of 
appreciation units, relations to teaching methods, 
and curricular organization —M. Murphy (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

812. Wittenberg, R. M. Rethinking the clinic 
function in a public school setting. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1944, 14, 722-730.—An experimental — 
of a full-time clinic in one public school is described. 
Teachers should be used as group workers rather 
than as mere sources of information. The clinic 
can be of help to teachers in forming class groups. 
In serving the children directly, intake must be 
limited. A prophylactic approach to one grade was 
attempted as refiecting the need of the total school.— 
R. E. Perl (New York City). 

813. Zachry, C. B. The psychotherapist and the 
school. Nerv. Child, 1944, 3, 249-257.—The mental 
health of our population demands that the knowl- 
edge gained in the field of preventive medicine be 
more widely disseminated among those responsible 
for guiding the growth of the immature. The 
author describes a program of inservice training and 
practical workshops which would help the teacher 
to gain a better understanding of the principles of 
mental hygiene and the influence of family life and 
the community in shaping personality growth.— 
G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


[See also abstracts 598, 610, 625, 637, 667, 730, 765, 
825, 833. ] 


MENTAL TESTS 


814. Rimoldi, H. i A. Preliminares sobre las 
pruebas mentales. (Mental tests; basic considera- 
tions.) Bol. Inst. int. amer. Prot. Infanc., Mon- 
tevideo, 1944, 18, 384-400.—There are no ideal 
mental tests, largely because of traditional defects 
in the logic and procedure of test construction, to 
say nothing of inadequate psychological orientation. 
Construction of tests by trial and error is still too 
prevalent. Factor analysis offers an adequately 
scientific instrument for reforming the field, and 
present disagreements among proponents of factor 
analysis are likely to be overcome in the near future. 
—H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 

815. Wechsler, D. The measurement of adult 
intelligence. (3rd ed.) Baltimore: Williams & 
Wilkins, 1944. Pp. vii + 258. $3.50.—This new 
edition is divided into three parts: the first is a dis- 
cussion of the nature and classification of intelligence 
in general; the second, a description and evaluation of 
the Bellevue intelligence scales; and the third, a 
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manual for their use. New material includes test 
patterns of various clinical classifications and new 
means for evaluating these and for determining 
mental deterioration. Some scoring changes have 
been made, and a bibliography of recent studies with 
the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale has been added. (See 
also 13: 5389; 16: 1239.)—M. H. Brody (Yale). 


[See also abstract 789. ] 
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816. Auerbach, A. B. Today’s children for to- 
morrow’s world; a guide to the study of the child 
from infancy to six; a manual for study with sugges- 
tions to group leaders. New York: Child Study 
Association of America, 1944. Pp. 24. 30¢.—L. J. 
Stone (Vassar). 

817. Axelrod, P. L., Cameron, M. S., & Solomon, 
J. C. Am experiment in group therapy with shy 
adolescent girls. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1944, 14, 
616-627.—Eleven shy, withdrawn, fearful adolescent 
girls were chosen for this experiment in group work. 
The project was presented as an opportunity for 
following their interests and having fun. Meetings 
were held in a community center, material for crafts 
and games was available, and it was hoped that the — 
girls could enter into the regular activities of the 
center as they became ready for it. It was found 
that this carefully selected, properly prepared group 
of shy girls, heretofore inaccessible to either indi- 
vidual case work or customary group work, were 
enabled through this experience to lead more normal 
social lives.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 


818. Despert, J. L. Urinary control and enuresis. 
Psychosom. Med., 1944, 6, 294-307.—On the basis 
of an analysis of records of children admitted to the 
Payne Whitney Nursery School during 1937-43, 
the following conclusions are offered: (1) Inconsist- 
ency and neurotic attitudes of those responsible for 
training children in urinary control were factors 
conducive to failure. (2) The enuretic children were 
fed and gained well as infants, were relatively late 
in psychomotor development, had early difficulties 
in outwardly expressing the normal aggressive im- 
pulses, showed loose personality expression, and 
persisted in their infantile demands for gratification 
beyond the usual age levels. (3) Markedly early 
training resulted in overorganized personality pat- 
terns with mild compulsive tendencies. (4) Psycho- 
genic factors should be studied, and psychotherapy 
should be instituted, after physical causes have been 
excluded, when children do not have complete 
urinary control by their fourth or fifth birthday.— 
P. S. de Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 

819. Frankl, E.B. A study of methods of measur- 
ing and factors associated with the social relation- 
ships of nursery school children. Bull. Canad. 
psychol. Ass., 1944, 4, 56-57.—Abstract. 

820. Fries, M. E. Importance of continuous col- 
laboration of all agencies in dynamic handling of the 
child. Nerv. Child, 1944, 3, 258-267.—The author 
presents a case history to illustrate the practical 
application of an integrated program in which 
physician, educator, social agency, and family closely 
co-operated. _ The boy presented a great many 
problems frequently found in children who are not 
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ordinarily classified as behavior problems.—G. S. 
Speer (Central YMCA College). 


821. Frisby, C. B. A note on the — of the 
adolescent through leisure pursuits. Occup. Psychol., 
Lond., 1944, 18, 182-184.—“‘The adolescent should 
not be expected to acquire in his leisure time the 
basic knowledge demanded by his intended occupa- 
tion.’’ The employer should provide during the day, 
and on his own time, instruction in hobbies and 
creative expression. Such instruction is necessary for 
the development of future leadership.—G. S. Speer 
(Central YMCA College). 


822. Furtado, D. Causas da anormalidade in- 
fantil. (Causes of abnormality in childhood.) 
Monogr. Bol. Inst. Aurélio da Costa Ferreira, 1944, 
No. 1, 9-28.—The causes of abnormality in child- 
hood depend to some extent on the classification of 
abnormalities. Increasing emphasis, however, is be- 
ing placed on general constitutional factors in con- 
nection with the adjustive aspect of development. 
Many abnormalities, thus traceable through consti- 
tutional deviations, are seen to have innate and fre- 
quently hereditary sources, although the environ- 
ment always modifies the tendencies to some extent. 
The problem may be profitably conceived as that 
of the relationship between predisposition and ex- 
ogenous action.—H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 


823. Gabriel, B. Group treatment for adolescent 
girls. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1944, 14, 593-602.— 
The author presents the results of group therapy 
experiences with 6 adolescent girls seen weekly for a 
period of over 2 years. Case history material is 
presented as well as follow-ups. Throughout the 
experiment, the worker remained in the background. 
Treatment in the group takes place in the group 
situation and the interaction of the girls. The work- 
er’s relation to the girls consisted of understanding 
them, being able to respond to the needs of the indi- 
viduals in the group on an objective level, and help- 
ing them understand themselves.—R. E. Perl (New 
York City). 

824. Goodenough, F. L. Bibliographies in child 
development: 1931-1943. Psychol. Bull., 1944, 41, 
615-633.—These bibliographies (185 items) cover 
the period from January, 1931, to July, 1943. Five 
main considerations held in the selection of titles: 
recency, length, selectivity, articles dealing with 
children, and completeness. The material is broken 
down into several large groups under the following 
headings: general sources, handbooks, general texts, 
physical growth and development, motor develop- 
ment (including sleep), sensation and perception, 
language development, intellectual development, 
learning (including conditioning and attention), emo- 
tional, social and personality development, infancy 
(including prenatal and neonatal periods), adoles- 
cence, exceptional children, and children in wartime. 
—S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

825. Jones, M. C. ICW interest record; revised 
form for presentation of the cumulative record of an 
individual, with group norms by items for a seven- 
sed period. Berkeley, Calif.: Inst. Child Welfare, 

niv. California, 1944. Pp. 63. 35¢—‘‘Knowledge 
of a person's interests helps to define his drives and 
contributes to the prediction of his overt behavior.” 
The test of the Institute of Child Welfare deals with 
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such categories of interest as athletic, social, me- 
chanical, scientific, and intellectual-cultural. It 
was administered annually to over 300 public 
school pupils from grade 6 to 12, inclusive, over a 
7-year period terminating in 1938. Tabulations 
indicate percentage of cases showing preference, 
indifference, or dislike for a given item. Problems 
involved include changes in interests with age and 
social environment, sex differences, and differences 
in relation to intelligence, school achievement, and 
leadership.—G. E. Bird (R. I. College of Education). 


826. Kinder, E. F. Work of the psychologist in a 
sychiatric unit for children. J. consult. Psycholl., 
1944, 8, 273-280.—The psychologist in the Chil- 
dren’s Unit of Rockland State Hospital, New York, 
administers a flexible testing program, diagnoses and 
treats educational disabilities, contributes to the 
play therapy program, assists in establishing the 
proper psychological environment, participates in 
extra-mural child guidance clinics, and gives courses 
in psychology to student nurses. Research and 
training (for psychological and medical students) 
are carried on also.— S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 


827. Leitch, E. M., & Geleerd, E. R. The resi- 
dential psychiatric school. Nerv. Child, 1944, 3, 
320-—326.—In the residential psychiatric school, the 
child is temporarily separated from the traumatic 
situation that contributed to or encouraged his 
maladjustment, is offered an opportunity to develop 
emotionally and intellectually, is able to become 
more secure and comfortable, and is able to satisfy 
his immediate needs. The aim of such a school is to 
return him to his original environment when he has 
found himself as an individual, and is prepared to 
make a secure place for himself.—G. S. Speer (Cen- 
tral YMCA College). 

828. Lippman, H. S. Direct therapy of child by 
social worker. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1944, 14, 
628-635.—Direct work with neurotic children can 
be successfully carried out by properly trained and 
carefully supervised social workers. There are 
many significant factors which make the social 
worker the most logical therapist for the young 
child in a child guidance clinic, but without rigid 
supervision harm may be done.—R. E. Perl (New 
York City). 

829. Mahler, M. S. Tics and impulsions in 
children: a study of motility. Psychoanal. Quart., 
1944, 13, 430-444——A discussion illustrated by 
clinical material is offered of tics and impulsions in 
children. Three groups are differentiated: repetitive, 
strongly libidinized simple or complex motor actions 
serving to discharge, by displacement, other more 
objectionable impulses; aggressive or magic de- 
fensive motor actions of the ego against intolerable 
tension and conflict; and stereotyped performances 
to obtain mastery of skill and learning against inter- 
ference. There appears to be a somatic basis for 
tics, in that in all types of tiqueurs overstimulation 
and fixation of component impulses have occurred 
and the neuromuscular system was vicariously or 
constitutionally hypercathected in infancy or early 
childhood. 22-item bibliography.—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

830. Milner, M. A suicidal symptom in a child of 
three. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1944, 25, 53-61.—A 
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discussion is given of the clinical material elicited 
in the analysis of a 3-year-old girl who refused to eat 
as a result of anxieties to which she reacted by pro- 
jection, denial, and self-control mechanisms.— M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

831. Morgan, S. S., & Morgan, J. J. B. An ex- 
amination of the development of certain adaptive 
behavior in infants. J. Pediatrics, 1944, 25, 168-177. 
—Eighteen babies in a uniform restricted environ- 
ment were studied throughout the first 75 days of 
infancy, the purpose being to gather data on certain 
adaptive behavior patterns which might serve as 
indices of normal development. The activities 
chosen were ability to follow a visual stimulus in a 
horizontal, vertical, and circular direction; reactions 
to being watched by the examiner, talked to, and 
played with; and smiling and cooing. Using as a 
critical point the age at which 75% of the observa- 
tions showed successful performance, a develop- 
mental scale was constructed. The general order 
of development was: fixation; horizontal following; 
vertical following; circular following a short dis- 
tance; passive attention to visual regard, then to 
playing; following a moving person; smiling at ex- 
aminer; active attention to visual regard, then to 
talking; cooing; unbroken circular following; and 
active attention to playing—M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more, Md.). 

832. Naumburg, M. A study of the art expression 
of a behavior problem boy as an aid in diagnosis and 
therapy. Nerv. Child, 1944, 3, 277-319.—*“Through- 
out this paper the significance of the unconscious 
and the important role of fantasy expression through 
the use of free art work have been stressed as an aid 
in diagnosis and therapy. . . . [In the case study 
presented the gradual’ projection of the patient's 
acute anxiety into changing art forms that were 
related to the fears and threats of a restrictive and 
overwhelming environment has been correlated with 
the psychological records of the art sessions, the 
record of the treatment by the psychiatrist, and the 
reports from nurses, psychologists, social workers, 
and teachers in the hospital.”—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 

833. Olson, W. C., & Hughes, B.O. Concepts of 
growth—their significance to teachers. Childh. 
Educ., 1944, 21, 53-63.—The results of successive 
annual measurements over a period of several years 
for a number of individual children are presented 
to show the interrelatedness of various aspects of 
growth. The measurements include standing height, 
weight, number of permanent teeth erupted, ossifica- 
tion of hand and wrist bones, strength of grip, in- 
telligence, and reading proficiency, each of which 
has been reduced to an age standard. This permits 
a simple and easily understood form of graphic 
presentation from which the person with little train- 
ing in scientific method can note the strong and weak 
points of a given child. Examples of similarity in 
the patterns of growth of members of the same 
family are presented. The authors stress the sta- 
bility of individual growth patterns and their ap- 
parent resistance to any major deflection from en- 
vironmental sources.— F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 


834. Potashin, R. A study of the social relation- 
ships of grade-school children: friends and non- 
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friends. Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1944, 4, 57-58.— 
Abstract. 

835. Simmons, K. The Brush Foundation study 
of child growth and development. II. Physical 
= and development. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child 

evelpm., 1944, 9, No. 1. Pp. xvii + 87.—A sum- 
mary and a statistical analysis of the anthropometric 
data compiled by the Brush Foundation between 
1931 and 1942 are reported. Measurements were 
made of 999 children, covering from 2 to 17 examina- 
tions per child at regular intervals. Measurements 
were made of 25 different bodily dimensions. The 
subjects comprised an above-average group, educa- 
tionally and economically, of North European 
ancestry. The 78 tables (plus numerous graphic 
representations) offer standards for rating individuals 
but also provide data on inter- and intra-individual 
variability, sex comparisons, and growth sequences. 
—L. J. Stone (Vassar). 

836. Spier, J. The hands of children. (Trans. by 
Victor Grove.) London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner, & Co., 1944. Pp. xii + 178. 16s. 6d.— 
This book describes a scientific and psychological 
method of chirology, or hand reading. It is linked 
with the psychological theory of C. G. Jung, who 
has written an introduction; thus many of the con- 
cepts used in interpretation emanate from Jung. 
The right hand is considered to show the influence 
of parents and especially of parent fixations; and 
if any deleterious effects of this influence can be de- 
tected, it may be possible to suggest to the parents 
improved methods of treating their children. The 
book gives a detailed analysis of all the character- 
istics which must be noted in the hand, with their 
interpretations; these are illustrated by 87 figures. 
There are in addition 23 case histories of children, 
together with photographs of their hands.—M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge). 

837. Temple, R., & Amen, E. W. A study of 
anxiety reactions in young children by means of a 
projective technique. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1944, 
30, 61-113.—The purpose of this study was to dis- 
cover whether a specific projective technique could 
be used to reveal personality differences in young 
children. A series of 12 pictures, presenting situa- 
tions familiar to young children, was used as experi- 
mental material. The central figure in each scene 
was drawn so that it might be interpreted either as a 
boy or as a girl, and the face of this figure was left 
blank, the incomplete drawing suggesting the bare 
outline of a head. Two separate heads, one of which 
the child selected in order to complete the central 
figure, were drawn for each picture, one with a 
happy expression and one with a sad expression. 
Two groups (normal and clinical) of 25 children, 
3-10 years of age, were tested. In evaluating their 
method, the authors point out that their technique 
did three things: (1) revealed many different anxiety 
areas in the experience of little children, (2) demon- 
strated a close relationship between pattern of 
anxiety and type of behavioral adjustment, and (3) 
showed that the normative approach to a projective 
study of anxiety in children is of greatest value in 
the interpretation of individual differences.— L. Long 
(College of the City of New York). 


[See also abstracts 649, 701, 792, 802, 808. } 
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The Psychology of Invention 
in the Mathematical Field 


BY JACQUES HADAMARD 


| ] In this engaging and informal study, Mr. Hadamard analyzes the work- 

ings of a mathematician’s mind. This analysis is based partly on the 
author’s introspection, and partly on the writings and statements of many 
other noted mathematicians, including Albert Einstein. It makes for fas- 
cinating reading: not only does it throw light on the psychology of inven- 
tion in mathematics, but it enables one to draw conclusions regarding think- 
ing processes in general. Conscious and unconscious thinking, the use of 
mental images and symbols, “‘logic,’’ “‘i 


intuition” — these are a few of the 
phenomena which come in for discussion. $2.00 


HOW TO SOLVE IT 


A New Aspect of Mathematical Method 
BY GEORGE POLYA 


Here is a disarmingly elementary book on the solution of problems which 
| holds many implications for the psychologist. Its author, one of the 
world’s leading research mathematicians and formerly dean of the school 
|| of mathematics and physics at the Federal Institute of Technology, Zurich, 
deliberately shuns a sophisticated approach in his belief that the problems 
of elementary mathematics are clear-cut and accessible. 


In general terms,{Mr. Polya seeks to tell “what everybody knows but 
nobody cares to express; the procedures of the mind in searching for solu- 
tions of problems—procedures that are naturally followed by the common 
man in his moments of concentration and are continually practiced by men 
of talent.” His examples are simple, but the method he evolves is appli- 
cable to the whole range of heuristic. Illus. $2.50 
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The Philosophical Library, publishers of books and journals of distinction, 
deem it a privilege to present the following new and up-to-date volumes: 


Edited by Dagobert D. Runes with contributions by Bertrand Russell, ae Maritain, George San- 
tayana, Roscoe Pound, John Dewey, Marvin Farber, Alfred N. Whitehead, Joh Elof Boodin, Wing-tsit Chan. 
_ book discusses all major living schools of thought. Among the topics discussed are Aesthetics, Philos- 
of Life, Philosophy of Science, Philosophy of Law, Philosophy of History, Philosophy of Values, Dialec- 
Matericliem, Thomism, Philosophies of China. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN EDUCATION............c.ccececcccceces $10.00 

A new and epochal reference book for educators, administrators, psychologists and researchers, coverin: 
all major areas as well as aspects of education throughout the globe. Editorial Advisory Board: Dean Harol 
Benjamin, Professor William F. Cunningham, Professor I. L. Kandel, Professor William H. Kilpatrick, Dean 
Francis M. Crowley, Dean Frank N. Freeman, President Paul Klapper, Professor Edward L. Thorndike, 
Ed. H,. N. Rivlin and H. Schueler. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHILD GUIDANCE. ...........cccccccccccccccecceces $7.50 

Edited by Ralph B. Winn. This volume, a work of collaboration of eminent educators and physicians, 
deals with all phases of child guidance, and its many ramifications. A book of enormous practical value to 
every person and group concerned with the training and development of children. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL ABSTRACTS, a quarterly. $4.00 
THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS, a quarterly................5.eeeeeeeees $4.00 
CORRECT ENGLISH, monthly $2.50 
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